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^UpfiMttinatdy. iflf school's administration 
received complaints from other undent* who used 
the library about the noise my friends and I used to 
e e "WMI 10 read our own horoscopes.*’ 

56. what s the reason behind this passion? 
Jfrcaiiy hfts my spirits. Optimistic news makes 
mehappy for the rest of the day." Samir said. 
.While many people consider “horoscopes." or 
*Vhat the stars say.'-' as-a pleasant son of diversion, 
omers seem almost obssessed with reading the 
stuff—and they lake every single word as fact. 

, ”®ople say that women are more anxious lo 
,s SO'Dg to happen." said Hanan 
Ahmad. 20, a student in the University of Jordan. 


“I myself believe that no dhe has the ability to 
predict for certain what is going to happen It’s 
nonsense,” Hanna added. 

But people continue to read what the furore mav 
hnng the ir way. “When 1 was 25.1 was more into 
reading my horoscope, but today. IS years later 
my interest is fading,” said Issam Mustafa, an elec- 
IRSS) Cn ® ineer at ^ ^oyal Scientific Society 

‘1 J ,av j 1 ' 1 completely stopped, but now I tend to 
read books which discuss screntificaifv the changes 
in my horoscope together with the characteristics 

Continued on page 2 
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By Dong Struck 

UMM QASR, Iraq —{tout 
ships are moored to the 
docks here. Australian 
wheat pours from the 
| holds of the Jessica into 
trucks on the pier. Another 

40,000 tons^of wheat, this 

from America, awaits in 
die hold of the Aral, while 
cranes. hoist laundry. pow¬ 
der from the. Thor Suit; 
and chicken feed from the 
DubaiOrient. ' 

“You see?” saJd Ali 
-Nasser, the unloading' 
manager for Iraq’s- main 
port. “The fraal 
not deadly 

JSA 

Ii^q.basfowid 
survive; ” desp&e 
years of stiff > 
sanctions ..'that were? 
extended last weekbyljjiS 
UN Seoaity CbnntaL. 

The sanctions hare-' 
ground hand at. Iraq,jR* 
once-large -middle class 
has been stripped of its 
wealth and position, fixed 
salaries.are almostworth- 
less. Engineers and doc¬ 
tors are driving: taxis, and 
plotting to flee the 
country. 

The infrastractureis a" 
wobbly patchwork, invest¬ 
ment has stopped, crime 
- has risen and thousands of 
the weakest.. Iraqis— 
children arid die sick— 
have died early, according 
to .the Work! Health 
Organization. : 

Butthe embaigobas not 
brought 'Iraq, or its gov¬ 
ernment, iocpHapse.-The 
country has readied a bed¬ 
rock existence;'surviving 
on legal imports' of food, 
'smuggled trade for oil,and 
. everyday ingenuity. ^ 

L •Muyad Abdul Amir. 35, 
used to be a construction 
worker. Now he rows a 
. boat for an hour to reach 
grassy wetlands of: die; 
phatt al. Arab waterway 
where he plunges into the 
water and cuts off long 
reeds that he piles on bis 
boat for the return trip. 

Once ashore, he will 
sell his cargo to Sand Nas- 
sin, 50, ' who used to. 
import fish from Bahrain. 
Nassin now uses his old 

Continued on page 2 


accept US plan 


By Stair Staff Writers and 
Agencies^ v . ’ .. 


LONDOfJ—The■-. -Clinton 
administration "• ‘-committed 
Itself'Tuesday‘to a new course 
. of . -diplomatic .. pressure on 
... Israel, extending invitations to 
... a White Honse, Surannr ineet- 
Monday"on' coqdiaon. thai 
Jsraef ^xept a package of US 


Tuesday as essential io Israel’s 
security. 

The declared purpose of the 
- Washington : summit, to be 
hosted by President Clinton on 
' H May; would be to open the 
final .chapter... of .. .lsraeli- 
• Palestinian peace talks. The 
f sides are now four years into a 
i contemplated -five-year woric- 

.-„ r . _ _ M w ing. period intended to lead to 

. .peace proposalsj* ha^la&fcted .' permanent resolution of their 
■ risspftftely until-Bio^. conflict, and they are long past 

.. P&fcstin- ;due to.. begin bargarojng. on 

_i-iAraf% coreissoes as-Palesijhian : 

Mj&rstei^%a^-i statehood, ; borders.refugees 
__ *iablic ’ ^» d ;*ft Satiis of : occupied 

'Vidane^TXH^^ Jerusalem. ,- 

. Before they can begin that, 
a ra ohifled »&> a’six-day .'Israelis and Palestinians must 
■ break a 14-morith stalemate on 
himself'from positions issues .ostensibly solved by 
as ; ;JnterijK. agreements, in. 1994 


and 1995. ,The Clinton admin¬ 
istration has drafted proposals 
combining new Palestinian 
security measures with Israeli 
troop withdrawals from an 
additional 13 percent of the 
West Bank, occupied by Israel 
in 1967. but Netanyahu has 
argued he cannot safely relin¬ 
quish that much land. 

Albright's announcement 
followed failure of her mediat¬ 
ing efforts here and two tele¬ 
phone conversations each with 
: Clinton and - Vice President 
Gore. It reflected a Tongstand- 
mg US .loss of patience .with . 
Netanyahu and .a belief try pol¬ 
icy makers that the peace¬ 
making effort between Israelis 
and Palestinians is falling 
apart 

“We have a strategic oppor- 
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tunity to put the peace process 
back on track," Albright said. 
"We cannot afford to lose it” 
Polite arid even anodyne, 
Albright’s performance 
avoided drama by design but 
broke substantial new ground. 
It marked the first public 
exhortation of progress that 
did not place equal onus on the 
parties, the first forthright 
statement that Arafat agreed to 
Washington’s terms and 
Netanyahu did not. the firet 
. flat, assertion that the Ameri¬ 
can ideas “do not threaten 
. Israeli security.” and the first 
threat to “re-examine our 
approach to the peace process" 
if Israel does not come around. 

US officials had said some 
of this before in diplomatic 
contacts and comments made 
to reporters on condition of 
anonymity. But Netanyahu 
sought to deter any frank pub¬ 
lic statement of US differences 
with his government by mobi¬ 
lizing American Jews, Chris¬ 
tian fundamentalists and 
friends of Israel in Congress. 

The Albright remarks sig¬ 
naled a hardening of US pro¬ 
posals—described euphemisti¬ 
cally as “ideas"—that have 
been described by spokesmen 
until now as undergoing con¬ 
stant refinement. 

“The invitation to the Wash¬ 
ington meeting is on the basis 
of those ideas, and watering 
them down is not in die 
works." Albright said. 

Confrontation with Israel, 
should Netanyahu decide to 
resist, could prove costly for 
Clinton and especially for 
Gore, who does not wish to 
alienate Jewish contributors or 
voters in his expected presi¬ 
dential campaign. Netanyahu 
has demonstrated often, most 
recently when British Foreign 
Secretary Robin Cook insisted 
on visiting toe controversial 
Jewish housing development 
of Jnhul Ahu Ghnaim in Arab 
Jerusalem, that he knows how 
to embarrass foreign leaders 
who challenge him. 

After hearing Albright’s 
public remarks, toe Confer¬ 
ence of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organiza- 
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Initiation of‘driving ethics’ 

Point system aims to 
reduce traffic mishaps 
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By IlhamSadeq 

Star Staff Writer 
CAR ACCIDENTS have been 
rising at an alarming rate in the 
last couple of years. Loss of 
human life on our roads is 
tragic and inexcusable, and the 
rising costs of personal injuty 
and property damage that result 
from highway mishaps are an 
increasing burden to society as 
well as to the individuals 
involved. 

In response to toe rise in the 
number of serious accidents, the 
traffic control authorities have 
come up with a new plan to 
encourage safer road habits. 

Starting on I April, the Traf¬ 
fic Directorate embarked on a 
new system they hope will deter 
careless driving by initialing an 
innovative traffic rules system 
through which to effect a “traf¬ 
fic ethic” on Jordanian 
highways. 

Colonel Adnan AI Shamay- 
leh, chief of the Traffic Directo¬ 
rate says that “the introduction 
of the ■points' system* is 
intended to make the roads sale 
and secure for both drivers and 
pedestrians.” He points out that 
"it is built on detailed studies of 
the causes of car accidents, in 
cooperation with international 
authorities toar now use similar 
systems.” 

The points* system covers 
33 different traffic violations 
which were seen bv the Dimin 



Maybe the new system will reduce car accidents! 


rate team as being toe most 
common among Jordanian driv¬ 
ers. The simplest violation— 
such as not using a safely belt 
when driving—is given' only 
one penalty point. But the points 
add up more quickly than you 
might think. 

"When a driver collects 11 
points, he is given a notice by 
the Di renorate, which also 
offers him a chance to reduce 
his total by four points if he 
joins a rwchday training course 
at the Jordan Traffic Institute or 
another rehabilitation center 
chosen by the Directorate." Al 
Shamayleh explains. 

“The first grade violations— 
such os driving without a 
license, or under the influence 
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Reaving a new way through life 
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By Michael Church 
THEY GLOW from the walls, of. Middle 
Eastern banks : and ■; hotels: ^'American 
museums queue to acquire them.-Whai Gobe- 
iin was to 17th-century France, Wissa.Was- 
sef is to today's potentates. If the name is 
strange, so is this tapestry’s origin; yet any¬ 
one may track it to its-souroe; 

As yon travel west through - /.V? ... 
Cairo's suburbs, the landscape is 
quintessentially picturesque— 

brightly clad peasants toiling in 
the fields, oxcans making slow 
progress under the palms. Bat it 
is-also a vicious poverty trap: this 
is where fundamentalism -seeks 
its recruits. 

In the village of Harrania, in ' 
the' shadow of. the pyramids, 1 found the 
Wissa Wassef school:; a scattering'of-white- 
domed buildings, in a forest of palms..And 
there, on. the-walls of its “museum,” were’tbe 


scenes through which I had just driven, trans- 
, muted into woven doth. Nearby were the art¬ 
ists who had created them: young men, mid¬ 
dle-aged women, teenage girls, working 
three to a room in monastic austerity. 

Hamama Ramadan, a shy 16-year-old with 
two works on the go—a hen 
. and her chicks, and a group of 
• hoopoes—said with a smile: 
“I have been working here 
since 1 was 13.1 hated school; 
the teachers used to beat us all 
the time. All I can write is ray 
name." 

Her friend Saeeda also left 
because of the brutality, but 
could at least read the news 
- papers, “I love' it here." she 
- said, .“but I’m gening married after Rama¬ 
dan, and 1 don’t think my husband will let 
■ me continue working.” 

. Saeeda's mother, making , a tapestry of 



p o:r t 


rocks and shrubs in an adjoining room, has 
worked at the school since she was 10. “1 
made my husband agree to this before we got 
married. ^ she said. “The good thing about 
weaving is that, if you are unhappy, it takes 
your mind off your troubles. And when you 
have finished, you can‘t remember what was 
upsetting you." 

Nadia. 12. never went to school. ‘Thai was 
a privilege for my brothers, but at least they 
taught me to write my name. I came here a 
year ago, and learned by watching the older 
girls. The atmosphere here is wonderfully 
peaceful. I sit and think before I start a piece, 
bepuse I need a clear idea of where it's 
going." 

Whoever we talk to, the message is toe 
same. This is a refuge from toe oppressions 
of employment, from toe patriarchal constric¬ 
tions of family life, from toe pointless brutal¬ 
ity of school. 

A young architect. Ramses Wissa Wassef, 


founded toe school in the 1950s. fearful that 
traditional crafts were dying out. T had this 
conviction, he said, "that every human 
being was born an artist, but that his gifts 
could only be brought out if encouraged from 
early childhood.” 

He and his artist wife bought land in a 
poor village and spent two years getting to 
know toe children. “I chose to teach them 
weaving," he said, “because it was an activ¬ 
ity that involved a union of body and soul. 
Drawing, painting and modelling are not 
craftsmen’s trades, while work in mosaics, 
ceramics, wood, stone and meta! do not 
present the same balance between art and 
craft. Tapestry-making would provide toe 
happy- medium for the experiment I was 
planning.” 

They took their pupils on outings to the 
banks of the Nile, and soon, river scenes 

Continued on page 2 


of alcohol or drugs, hitting' a 
pedestrian and running away 
without informing the police, 
going through j red light, or put¬ 
ting u forged number-plate on 
toe car—were intentionally 
given four points." Colonel Al 
Shamayleh elaborates. 

There are 13 violations 
included in this first criterion. 

But the new system doesn't 
mean that the driver who vio¬ 
lates the traffic law doesn't pay 
toe usual fine. 

Colonel Al Shamayleh adds 
that the old procedure for pay¬ 
ing traffic fines continues, but 
that data on each violation—all 
of which are given a certain 
number of poims. depending on 
their seriousness—is processed 
by computer to guarantee the 
system’s accuracy. The Directo¬ 
rate also contacts ail drivers in 
violation and informs them of 
toe total points they have built 

up. 

In this way. the driver is 
given an opportunity io change 
his/her conduct and reduce his/ 
her number of poims. 

“if toe point number reaches 
12. toe driver's license is taken 
away for two months; if it 
reaches 16. the period is 
extended lo four months.” Colo¬ 
nel Al Shamayleh explains. 

Drivers who continue violat¬ 
ing toe law and register 20 
points, will be deprived of their 
right to drive for six months, 
and, if the points are over 20. 
then the license may be taken 
away for a full year. 

Referring to the accuracy of 
this system. Colonel Al Sha¬ 
mayleh points out that the 
Directorate has done its utmost 
to find eye witnesses to confirm 
that the driver has committed a 
violation. These witnesses could 
include private citizens, police 
Continued on page 3 
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PAs optimistic about 
call for dialogue 


Continued from page 1 

line ul certain stages— 
particularly in relation to nor¬ 
malization with Israel—and 
Iasi year they, together with the 
opposition parries, boycotted 
the parliamentary elections. 

The council of presidents of 
the PAs held its meeting Tues¬ 
day to prepare their agenda for 
I he King's visit. 

“Up to now. wc have only 
discussed general issues related 
to the upcoming dialog. We 
don’t know yet when the meet¬ 
ing will be convened, and we 
want everybody in the Profes¬ 
sional Association Complex to 
take part in the talks." Abu 
Ghiuda told The Star. Abu 
Ghaida did not disclose a spe¬ 
cific agenda lor talks with the 
King. 

Abu Ghaida. who also leads 
the 40.000-memher Jordanian 
Engineers Association (JEA), 
the" largest of the professional 
associations, void he also hoped 
that the talks will be frank and 
open, as the King said. 

He did not rule out discuss¬ 
ing with the King controversial 
issues with the government, 
most importantly those that 
would hasten the adoption of 
laws which the general assem¬ 
blies of the PAs had culled for 
and the government had previ¬ 
ously rejected. 

These include the cancella¬ 


tion of the draft law relating to 
saving funds of the PAs, which 
the government planned to 
introduce earlier in the year. 
This issue created an uproar 
especially from companies in 
the private sector. 

Abu Ghaida added that the 
talks would probably include 
the issue of Laith Shbielau the 
former JEA president, who 
faces charges for allegedly 
inciting riots in the south of die 
Kingdom two months ago. and 
other cases involving PA 
members. 

Dr Bassim Al Dajani. presi¬ 
dent of the Doctors Association 
described the King's initiative 
as "a great step" which mem¬ 
bers of professional associa¬ 
tions have long wailed for. 

In a telling statement. Dr 
Sa’eed Abu Maizer. president 
of the Dentists Association said 
that "because of the need for 
coordination between civic 
institutions and the govern¬ 
ment. the absence of dialogue 
leads to splits among various 
sectors of society.” 

Abu Maizer stressed that the 
PAs will explain “their ami- 
normalization stance, and its 
dangerous consequences for the 
the national structure of 
Jordan.” 

A question that many are 
asking is whether a dialogue 
between the government and 
the PAs will lead to a similar 


step with the opposition parties. 
. On Sunday, the King said 
that opposition that results from 
differences in opinion or ten¬ 
dency should enjoy respect. 
Howevcr. he added that “abso¬ 
lute opposition is unacceptable 
and unjustified." pointing out 
that “it contradicts with the 
Shura principle...We have to 
consult with each other and dis¬ 
cuss our opinions, and search 
for those who share our opin¬ 
ions. so. eventually, the major¬ 
ity's opinion would pre- 
vail...and the results would be 
fruitful for all” His Majesty 
said. 

About 13 opposition parties, 
which include Islamists, leftists 
and pan-Arabists, are against 
the Jordan-Israel peace treaty. 
Relations between these parties 
and ihe government can be 
described as cool, ai best. 

“Unlike previous ones, (his 
government is not the sort to 
open dialogue with political 
parties," said Mr Ahmad Al 
Najdawi. spokesman of the Jor¬ 
danian Arab Socialist Ba'ath 
Party. "We in the opposition 
have always asked for dialogue 
with the government, and we 
still are.” 

The government planned to 
draw a draft law for political 
parties and the PAs. aimed at 
limiting their activities.! 


Waking up to your horoscope 


Jordan celebrates King’s 
assumption of powers 


HIS MAJESTY King Hussein 
on Sunday expressed his 
thanks and appreciation to ail 
members of the Jordanian 
family For their good and sin¬ 
cere feelings expressed in 
marking the 45th anniversary 
of His Majesty's assumption 
of constitutional powers. 

On Saturday. Jordan cele¬ 
brated the 45th anniversary of 
King Hussein's assumption of 
power. 

Streets in Amman were 
filled with Jordanian flags, 
while newspapers and radio 
stations paid tribute to His 
Majesty who forged a nation. 

The King announced one 
month's bonus pay for the 
more than 100.000 members 
of the armed forces and secur¬ 
ity services. 

A procession of cars decked 
in flowers streamed through 
the capital Saturday, a public 
holiday. Night-time fireworks 
were planned as well as a gov¬ 
ernment celebration on 
Sunday. 

“All those who shared with 
me our march and responsibil¬ 
ity in constructing our home¬ 
land deserve, side by side with 
me. this honour.” His Majesty 
said in his remarks concluding 
celebrations to honor the 45th 
anniversary of His Majesty's 
assumption of constitutional 
powers, held by Prime Minis¬ 
ter Dr Abdel Salam Majali. 

"The National unity is sac¬ 


rosanct." His Majesty said, 
affirming that it is beyond 

difference. 

"Cfur endeavour tor a just 
and comprehensive peace tar¬ 
gets the interest of human 
beings regardless of colour, 
race and religion. This is what 
our religion calls for.” the 
King said. 

His Majesty affirmed the 
Iraqi people's need for every 
support, urging to reconsider 
the of this support. Tar 

from agitation, wasting of 
time and not working. "We 
have to focus on what bene¬ 
fits the Iraqi people and 
human being" His Majesty 
said. 

On the political level His 
Mjjesty called for utmost 
work, “to bring this night to a 
conclusion and to be on the 
verge of a new dawn." Prime 
Minister Majali. Former Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate Ahmad 
Lawzi. President of the Senate 
Zeid Rifat. Speaker of the 
Lower House of Parliament 
Saad Hayel Srour. Chairman of 
ihe Juridical Council Slciman 
Awajan. in their remarks hailed 
the wise and courageous lead¬ 
ership of His Majesty King 
Hussein along 45 years since 
his assumption of constitu¬ 
tional powers. The remarks 
pointed to the great accom¬ 
plishments that Jordan has 
achieved during that time. ■ 



Cars decked with flowers for the occasion 
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of each of the 12 horoscopes." 
However. Mustafa points out 
that his interest in reading the 
stars emanates from curiosity 
rather than hclief. which is 
often the case with others who 
consistently dive for their 
horoscopes" in their morning 
papers. 

“Wc have 88 groups of 
stars. 40 of which were discov¬ 
ered in the loth century. When 
we talk about a constellation 
wc mean a croup of stars." 
said Mr Intad Mujahcd from 
the Meteorology DepL 

’The 12 zodiac signs are 
made up of groups of stars 
which ancient peoples linked 
together, and to which they 
give different shapes." Mr 
Mujnhed continued. “If a 
group of stars formed the 


shape of a lion, for instance, 
and the sun is in that spot 
when a baby is born, the baby 
will have the personality of a 
lion, which means courage 
and strength." 

But again this really means 
that the process of foretelling 
features and events for the per¬ 
son concerned are mere 
speculations. 

“We know that the sun and 
moon have a physical influ¬ 
ence on humans, but the other 
planets and stars do not." 
Nlujahed said. 

Scientists believe that the 
gravity of the moon— 
especially when it becomes a 
full moon—increases bleed¬ 
ing. That's why doctors avoid 
the operating room during this 
time, if they can possibly 
avoid it." 

It has also been determined 


that robberies, murders and 
traffic accidents significantly 
increase when the moon is 
full—a time also during 
which many people become 
abnormally nervous. 

Mr Mujahed. who has been 
working in the field for 20 
years.-also mentioned that hos¬ 
pitals caring for those who 
suffer from mental or emo¬ 
tional disorders often declare a 
state of emergency on the days 
when the moon is nearly full, 
because of the extreme agita¬ 
tion . it produces in (heir 
patients. 

In addition, solar activities 
have a similar effect on our 
bodies and behaviors—and 
also on the spread of certain 
highly contagious diseases, 
such as Typhoid and Cholera. 


Albright presses Netanyahu 
to accept US plan 
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tions sought an urgent confer¬ 
ence call with the secretary of 
state, now scheduled for late 
Wednesday. 

"if she wants to try to 
ratchet up the pressure (on 
Israel) it's not going to work.” 
executive vice chairman Mal¬ 
colm Hoenlein said in a tele¬ 
phone interview from New 
Ynrk. “When it comes to sec¬ 
ond guessing Israel on secur¬ 
ity you cross a very delicate 


Iraqi ingenuity lessens 
effects of sanctions 


Continued from page 1 

mick to haul the reeds to a mar¬ 
ket where they will feed ani¬ 
mals. a substitute for the cattle 
feed th3t Iraq used to import 

“It is hard work." said Amir, 
dressed in the rags of his work. 
He will earn about SI a day, as 
will Nassin. With food rations 
from the government it is 
enough for both men to get by. 
“Wc do what wc must to sur- 
vivc."\said Amir. 

Thai versatility has been the 
key m Iraq's survival under 
what has been a starvation 
income lor most of seven years. 

Officially. Iraq was permit¬ 
ted only limited trade with its 
neighbors alter 1990. when the 
sanctions were imposed follow¬ 
ing the invasion cl Kuwait. In 
\tav 1996. Iraqi President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein finally agreed to a 
UN plan allowing him to sell 
S2 billion worth of oil every six 
months, to be used for food, 
medicine and reparations for 
Kuwaitis and other victims of 
the Gulf War. 

In February, the UN Security 
Council agreed to mure than 
double the “oil-for-food" pro¬ 
gram. Iraq may now sell S5.2 
billion worth ol' oil every six 


months, although the govern¬ 
ment has said its damaged oil 
industry cannot pump that 
much. The income is to be 
spent only on food, medicine 
and approved humanitarian 
supplies. 

But in the major cities, the 
markets are full of imports sup¬ 
posedly banned by the 
embargo. In Basra at the south¬ 
ern tip of Iraq, the souk that 
opens after dusk cools the air is 
packed with women in black 
chadors examining kiwis from 
Iran, imported clothes from 
Indonesia, French-made infant 
formula and American laundry 
detergent. 

Salah Awad. a chandelier 
salesman, shows off a light fix¬ 
ture for 250.000 Iraqi dinars— 
about S200. astronomically 
higher than an average govern¬ 
ment worker’s 4.000-dinar 
monthly wage. 

“There are those with 
money." A wad said with a 
smile. There are smugglers. 

“Do you think they could 
keep 23 million people fed and 
clothed on $2 billion every six 
months'? Of course not," scoffed 
a European diplomat in Bagh¬ 
dad. “It's peanuts. It’s Hour and 
sugar and beans. But you need 
shoes, you need coffee, you 


need ashtrays and jeans and 
spare parts for the cars. You get 
it by smuggling 

The lines of that illegal sup¬ 
ply arc so routine that the gov¬ 
ernment places smuggling 
Orders, said an Iraqi involved in 
the business. Speaking pri¬ 
vately, he said it would be dan¬ 
gerous to be named. 

He said government agencies 
inform his company of what 
they need, from uniforms to fil¬ 
ing cabinets. The company 
arranges for the purchase over¬ 
seas. and is paid by the govern¬ 
ment in oil. 

“You can choose to take 
delivery of the oil in the north or 
in the south." said the Iraqi. 
From the north, oil tanker trucks 
will go into Iran, where the oil is 
refined. From the south, it might 
be loaded on small vessels at 
Basra, ships small enough ro 
hug the coastline or the Gulf 
and avoid the naval blockade to 
reach Iran or Abu Dhabi. 

Once it is safely “legal." the 
oil is converted to cash to pay 
for the goods, which arrives in 
the country through a variety of 
channels. 

Ships delivering food aid 
engage in smuggling of a sort. 
They arrive at the Umm Qasr 
port almost empty of fuel. They 
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take on huge quantities of the 
cheap diesel fuel in their tanks, 
sailing out past the American or 
allied naval ships enforcing the 
blockade, according to diplo¬ 
mats familiar with the 
maneuver. 

While the embargo has hurt 
many Iraqis, others have prof¬ 
iled. Lawyers are said to be 
doing very weJJ with the rise of 
house sales and divorces. 
Repairmen of all types are busy: 
auto mechanics are in prime 
demand in keep old cars on the 
roads with few new parts. 

Nature's laws of survival are 
mimicked in commerce: If the 
appliance store is failing, open 
up a repair shop, ir the super¬ 
market cannot survive selling 
poor Iraqi brands, switch to 
smuggled varieties. Everything 
is available here, for a price. 

Since the oil-for-food pro¬ 
gram began in December 1996. 
rations providing a diet of 2.000 
calories a day—a meager, meat¬ 
less. but sustainable diet—have 
hcen distributed. Eric Fall, a 
spokesman for the L r N humani¬ 
tarian efforts in Iraq, said an 
extensive monitoring program 
has satisfied observers that the 
food ration is reaching “99.5 
percent" of Iraq's population. 

Health experts and Iraqi doc¬ 
tors say the malnutrition is no 
longer the result of lack of basic 
food, as it was in 1993. 1994 
and 1995. Instead, it stems from 
the damaged infrastructure that 
cannot provide sanitary drink¬ 
ing water nor properly handle 
sewage. 

“It's not directly lack or 
food.” said Evgeni Parfenov, 
head of the Iraq delegation of 
the International Federation of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies. “It's very, very bad 
water." 

That leads to intestinal dis¬ 
eases that can dehydrate and 
eventually kill children, a prob¬ 
lem made more acute in rural 
areas where parents have no 
money and little knowledge of 
what to do. 

In the countryside outside 
Basra, Yacob Yusef gathers his 
seven children around him. and 
says they would have starved 
without the food ration. But 
now. "thanks to God. we are all 
healthy." he said. "The most 
important thing is to survive." 


LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


line, and I think the adminis¬ 
tration understands that." 

It was not- yet clear, on the 
orher hand, that Netanyahu 
will not find a way to accom¬ 
modate Clinton." Albright 
sought to leave an opening by 
praising the “constructive and 
interesting ideas" she said 
Netanyahu had brought to the 
unsuccessful London talks. 

Netanyahu, speaking here 
before Albright made her pub¬ 
lic remarks, said: “If I'm satis¬ 
fied Israel's security is pro¬ 
tected. then we can dose the 
gaps.” 

The US proposal explored 
in recent days by US special 
envoy Dennis Ross calls lor a 
phased Israeli withdrawal 
from 13 per cent of the West 
Bunk fur below the more than 
30 per cent Arafat had 
expected at this stage in 
exchange for increased Pales¬ 
tinian efforts to crack down on 
Islamist rsistance. 

It would also commit Israel 
to the further "redeployment" 
Netanyahu agreed to in Janu¬ 
ary 1997. and require his gov¬ 
ernment to stop expanding 
Jewish settlements in Arab 
east Jerusalem and the West 
Bank. 

Netanyahu originally 


offered only 9 percent, claim¬ 
ing more would undermine 
‘Israel's security." 

Under previous accords the 
West Bank is now divided into 
three categories: Area A. or 
full Palestinian control, covers 
3 percent of the territory: Area 
B. where Israeli troops are no 
longer based but may return at 
will, covers 24 percent: and 
Area C. with fell Israeli con¬ 
trol. covering the remaining 
73 percent. 

Netanyahu is said by dipfo-, 
mats to be interested in creat¬ 
ing a “B-minus" or.“C-plus” 
category, with nominal Pales-. 
tinian National authority and 
Israel's security forces firmly 
in place. But when the Ameri¬ 
can delegation presented that 
idea to Palestinians for the 
first time Tuesday it was 
firmly rebuffed. US officials' 
declined to answer whether 
the American demand for a 13 
percent withdrawal could be 
satisfied in pan by such a 
hybrid. 

A breakthrough in London 
might have brought Arafat a 
temporary respite, restoring 
some credibility to his bar¬ 
tered peace policy, but it- 
would force him to tfnter so- 
called "final status” talks with 


Netanyahu holding far less 
land than he expected when 
he signed the 1993 Oslo peace 
accords. 

A breakdown might unite 
the Arab world behind Arafat 
at a summit to declare the 
peace process dead, but it 
could also undermine his posi¬ 
tion by triggering violence 
that spins out of his Palestin¬ 
ian National Authority’s 
control. ■ . . . 

Palestinian officials said 
Arafat would fly to Morocco, 
Tunisia and Egypt for consul¬ 
tations with Arab leaden after 
the London ralks. . 

Arafat has said he may 
declare a Palestinian V state 
when the deadline for a final 
status agreement expires next 
May:. Diplomats fear this 
would prompt Israel to annex 
the parts of the West Bank it 
stili occupies, 

_ For Albright, success would 
restore some, of : the United 
States' lost prestige in the 
Arab and Muslim world, but 
failure could open a period of 
tension with Israel, which has 
powerful supporters In the US 
Congress.* 

LA Times- Washingto n Pos 
News Service 


Weaving a new way 


Continued from page I 
began tn appear on their 
{ooniN. Wissn Wassef laid 
down three rules: no prelimi¬ 
nary drawings, so that the act 
ol creation was spontaneous: 
no imitation: and no interfer¬ 
ence from adults. This was to 
he .1 journey into virgin 
territory. 

Wi.sMi Wassef spoke of tire 
"Hash of joy" when a child hit 
on an idea. The vaulted rooms 
ol the museum were full of 
such (lashes, but one sensed 
other things, too. The weavers 
work from the bottom of a 
tapestry, and the ideas grow 
visibly more complex towards 
the top. “When someone fin¬ 
ishes a piece." said Ramses’ 
daughter. Suzanne, “every¬ 


body joins in on the birds arid 
clouds. The excitement is 
extraordinary." 

She pointed out works of 
particular significance, such 
as the picture of a village 
devoid of people, with one 
bouse standing darkly apart. 
‘That was by a boy called 
Shehota Hamza. A wonderful 
artist, but schizophrenic. This 
was his last work: the dark 
house is his own. He commitr 
ted suicide.” 

Another tapestry showed a 
crisis more happily-resolved. 
“This is by a woman called 
Karima.” she said. “She came 
to me and said her husband 
was taking another wife, and - 
that she was too distressed to 
moke anything beautiful. I 


told her to put her pain into 
her weaving;, so she started a 
battle scene full of blood and 
bodies. 

After six- months she was 
emotionally exhausted, so she 
put in a pool for the soldiers' 
horses to drink from. The top 
of her tapestry is serene. That 
reflected the fact that she had 
come to terms with her hus¬ 
band's decision.”- 

You couldn't wish for a 
more benign therapy. And 
since these, artists receive a 
quarter of the price their crea¬ 
tions fetch, they walk tall 
among their neighbors. M 

Financial Times Syndication 
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For the 
Record 


Jordan, Israel talks; 

AMMAN, (Petra)—Minister 
of Industry and Trade Di^ 
Hani Mulki discussed will# 
his rsraefi counterpart Natan 
Sharansky in Petra on Mon¬ 
day. issues relating to trade 
exchange between tire two 
countries, as well as .obsta¬ 
cles facing this process— 
especially with regard to Jor¬ 
danian exports to the Pales¬ 
tine National Authority and 
Israel. 

In a statement to the Jor¬ 
dan News Agency. Petra. 
Mulki said the talks were 
successful and that the 
Israeli side has shown posi¬ 
tive signals on the,issues 
discussed. - : 

“The Jordanian side: 
stressed the importance -o 
enlarging the Al and - 
lists (trade lists between the 
Palestinians and Israelis)," - 
Mulki added, pointing out 
that the Israeli side 
responded positively to this 
request. The minister sitid 
that there are many Jorda¬ 
nian goods that will reach 
the Palestinian market and 
that putting them in the Al 
and A2 lists means that they 
are exempt from customs 
duties. “The talks also cov¬ 
ered in detail the issue of 
exporting Jordanian cement 
to the PNA. as well as obsta¬ 
cles facing this process," 
Mulki added. With regard to 
the Qualified Industrial Zgrte 
iQIZ), he said that the Cwq 
sides agreed on the need£ s|| 
implement technical stan¬ 
dards and specifications for 
companies which could ben¬ 
efit from these areas. "The 
Jordanian side expressed 
willingness to extend ;the 
QIZ to other areas in ;the 
future so that the factories 
which will be established in 
this area would benefit from 
the privileges given to the 
QIZ.” the minister pointed 
OUL 

The two sides also agreed 
on the necessity to apply 
QIZ standards and specifica¬ 
tions so that companies 
would have the chance tg 
export their products to .1^* 
markets as soon as possible' 
Talks also touched upon the 
economic tics between Jor¬ 
dan, the PNA and Israel. The 
Jordanian side affirmed, the 
■irtpohance "Of promojing 
trade exchange as well; as 
economic growth jand pros¬ 
perity -among ■ the three 
parties. 

American NGO mission 
leaves 

Amman, (Petra)— 

AraeriCares, the first Ameri¬ 
can non-governmental 

organization to fly relief aid 
to Iraq, recently delivered 4L\, 
tons of mostly medical 
plies to the country: 5 Thfc'' 
group left Amman on Sun¬ 
day to head back to -New 
York. AmeriCares Media 
coordinator Mary Harrison 
said in an interview with 
Petra that the organization 
plans to make another.trip to 
deliver more medical sup¬ 
plies because of the Iraqis’ 
dire need for them. The Jor¬ 
danian government, for min¬ 
imal charges, provided the 
US charity team with-a-spe¬ 
cial air carrier to Iraq to 
deliver the supplies, as well 
as a Hoyal Wings - ; charter 
plane to carry the 20 Ameri¬ 
can volunteers .who: super¬ 
vised the delivery, Ms.Harri¬ 
son said. - The shipments 
the first of its kind, by'^w 
US since Iraq invaded 
Kuwait in J990. The White 
House hailed the relief ship¬ 
ment as reflecting “the con-; 
cern of the government and 
the-people of the United. 
States for the welfare Of the 
Iraqi people." 

Prime Minister meets ' 

US delegation 
AMMAN; . (Petra)—Prime 
Minister Dr Abdul' SaJa/n 
Majali received on Tuesday 
a delegation representing the 
US Foreign Relations Coun¬ 
cil headed by Henry-;Segr. 
man. The Prime - Minister 
underlined the nee'd for'con¬ 
certed efforts on all levels to 
push the peace -process for-. 
ward and remove obsta#i* 
facing 'u. Majair.pointed^Bir 
that peace has become ah. 
international • strategy ;-, and. 
that its.absence wiH Jhad to 
dangerous repercussions and 
results that would not 5be hr - 
the: interest of any party > D ’ 
the region. The Premier 
commended the posittv|-PaJ- 
estihian.,stand which iSfconi.-- 
mitted to peace. also; 
praised ...the -PateASninh 
leader's acceptance. d 1 * 
recent US. peace, initiative. 

The Prime Ministerafsp/paid 
tribute to efforts ^exerted by 
the US council lo encoirage 
all concerned parties; to/pusb 
tiie peace process fonvard- 
The head 0 f‘tfae yS;jdeieg®‘ 
titin on his 'part conanended 
tiie leadership .. 

Majesty King \ HussejM& 
well as his Majesty's 
to back the peace process*- . 
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4 s Unconventional * ■ 
report on Jordanian 
news and views edited 
py Marwah Al Asmar 


Kuwait releases Jordanian prisoners 

“af ’ J *!?■* If*"*!* * * gen¬ 

eral amnesty Kuwa, 0 Interior Minister Sheikh 

Mohammad KhaJid AI Sabah said that a further 25 Jor- 
m a, Kuwaiti prison will betrans- 
wa 7l ° 3 <tcolIcctive passport." Earlier it 

4 . 1 ' perS0fiS delegation comprising 
win^Sf- v T P” 80 ?^ arc being allowed a visit 

E } *? 0,1 15 Ma y- This Visit. Which IS 

£™ International Red Cross in coopera- 
kSd rin «^5 UWa,tl s ° vermnenI is tbe ftrorth of its 

High accident rate - : 

B A recent study.found that 2,481 deaths aad.66.08S 
injunesoccurred on Jordanian roads in the last five 
yews. .The cause for a high percentage of the accidents 
is me same as the reason a large number traffic viola¬ 
tions are handed out—arbitrarily'and often carelessly 
changing lanes without signalling, and sometimes not 
driving in any lane at all. 

Statement denied 

■ Minister of Public Works and Acting Information 
Minister Nasser AI Lawzr was quoted as saying that a 
statement recently issued by the Abu -Thir AI Ghofari 
group daiming responsibility for the explosion that 
occurred in a car outside the Jerusalem Hotel has no 
credibility. He pointed out that those who signed the 
statement had no preciseinformation about the explo- 
sion. He added that investigations are still under way. - 
The security forces have, already detained a number of 
|ieople from the People’s Democratic Party. Hashd, bnt 

_ it is not known whether there is a connection. A num¬ 
ber of people; were also arrested from, the Baqaa Camp. 
Arrests in Amman, Zerqa and Baqaa were confirmed 
by.Mohammad Al Azaideb, who heads the Public Free- ' 
doms Committee of the.Lpwer House. 

■Teachers 

.■ About 600 teachers from public schools around the 
country are to be retired.- It is understood that the 
reachers. bodi male and feniale, were going to retire 
voluntarily anyway. ^ 

Hamas 

; ■ It was first thought that Hamas will be moving its. 
offices to Damascus. However Hamas polttburo mem¬ 
ber Dr Musa Abu Maizook said that .sueh news is 
totally incorrect, adding that Hamas will stay put in 
Jordan. He added that the issue is not-even on the 
agenda. Hamas officials in Amman' pointed out that, 
relations with Jordan are good ; \_ • 

Ambassadors" " ■ :7 .*' 

■ Starting from the beginning of this month members . 

of the Jordanian diplomatic corps-aTO to have a new 
salary: scale as agreed upon b^the Council ofeMipis- . 
ters. An ambassador with a. specif "mission is to . 
receive JD 900 per month-whileah'oidnmy amhassO^ 
dor is to re«eJye:JP;^0Oi ; ^,..1 •/.*?; .. 

.w?‘-/..Tfi'rr-'Jr.* ■ IwV; ■ .-j....." 

■UW-'V^ 1- .vfiVi.^.’Asc..' -V 

■ The- Judicial Council has appointetLTdher Hikatat to 

be the president of theHigher Judicial ■Councirand .the -. 
Head of the Cessaiion CoorL'Mr Hikrnai is a former 
minister ' who hai served in jnapg'j previous 
governments" " - 1 '. ' -T ■" 



His Majesty King Hussein speaks to the Royal Special Forces on the occasion of its 35th anniversary Sunday, which 
gfco c oincided with His Majesty 45th anniversary of his assumption of constitutional powers. The King also instructed 
Prune Minister Dr Abdel Satam AI Majali to pay one month's salary to those who work in the Royal Forces, police, civil 
defence, and General Intelligence Dept. Her Majesty Queen Nnor also attended the celebration. 

Point system aims to 
reduce traffic mishaps 


Continued from page 1 

patrols, commuters who use 
public transport . vehicles, 
mobile cameras... etc," he adds. 

Colonel Al Shamayfch main¬ 
tains tint ‘It is still premature to 
judge whether this 1 system is 
practical enough to .provide a 
deterrent. However, first read¬ 
ings of .field operations con¬ 
ducted by traffic patrols indicate 
that positive results could he 
-attained, in the long run." 

“So far, no driver has col¬ 
lected 12 points and our doors 
are open for any citizen who 
claims he has been badly treated 
by out staff" says Colonel AI 
Shamaylehi 

He concludes, by calling on 
all divers mid pedestrians to 
abide by. the traffic rules. Actu- 
_ ally,.. die deterrent must also 
come from: the people them- 
: selves—it's difficult to compel 
drivers, to be committed to the 
new system if they lack the 
litobvett the intention to do so. ' 
;*fhoSe-reluctant to acc<^5F the- 
J ndW s^stotr 1 should remember 
that there-were 16,259 car- 
related injuries in.'1997. This 
was in addition to 577 fatalities. 

Of course, the material loss— 
estimated at JD100 million^-is’ 
equally serious, including dam-. 


age to cars and highway facili¬ 
ties. The rise in the number of 
injured persons who. as a result 
of accidents, incur medical 
costs and arc often out of a job 
during their recovery period, as 
well as ihose permanently hand¬ 
icapped and who wilt never he 
able to work, also takes its 
financial loll. . 

President or ihc Jordan Soci¬ 
ety for the Prevention of Road 
Accidents. Mohammad AI 
Dahas tells The Star, "we fully 
-support the government in ini in¬ 
ducing this system as we have 
been calling for this action for 
the last 10 years." 

AI Dahas says that while 
there is a case for applying the 
law rigorously, it's sometimes 
better to he flexible and patient 
in the process of implementing 
iL “No one can deny that it can 
function as.a deterrent for care¬ 
less drivers who expose their 
lives and lives of others tn 
danger.” 

’’ -But the’Road Society has fur¬ 
ther opiniorc about the system:- 
A demand to increase points for 
violations . of first grade 
offender. “Four points for each 
of these violations is not 
enough," AI Dabas suggests. 
Explaining his view, he says 
"some offenses listed in the first 



Al Shamayleh 

criterion arc not merely viola¬ 
tions. lhev are crimes." 

However. the Society 
applauded the application of the 
• pninls system. "We do agree 
«. with the Traffic Directorate that 
the new system should go 
..through, a probation period of 
about one year, at the end of 
which Ihc results would be 
reviewed." Al Dahas says. 

Bui he points to another 
important issue. 

“It's hettcr to focus on the 
causes behind such violations— 


who \ iolaies and » hy?“ He also 
r.o:j> -Jiai it is imperative to 
implement the law justly and on 
ail violators without exception. 

But pulling the blame on 
drivers is not entirely fair. 
“Sometimes road mishaps have 
to do with the nature of the 
road—un uneven road can 
sometimes lead to serious acci¬ 
dents. Thus the responsibility is 
shared between several par- 
lies—the car. driver and the 
road." Al Dabas suggests. 

Sharing this view also is Ll 
Mohammad Sayel AI Rosan. of 
the Public Relations Depart¬ 
ment. who maintains that some¬ 
times pedestrians have a role in 
raising the number of car acci¬ 
dents. They donT always cross 
the street at the pedestrian mark¬ 
ings. “There arc pedestrians 
who prefer to cross a crowded 
street instead of using one of the 
many pedestrian tunnels con¬ 
structed for exactly that pur¬ 
pose." Li Al Rosan says. 

Al Dabas suggests that public 
transportation has to he 
enhanced to reduce the number 
of private cars on the road, mini¬ 
mizing the number of accidents 
and making the roads safer for 
everyone.* 


State of the press 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS Freedom Day. held Sunday, 
was marked by a feeling of renewed optimism despite the 
challenges that lie ahead. On the occasion nf ihc 45th anni¬ 
versary of His Majesty King Hussein’s assumption nf his 
constitutional powers. Jordan's Press Association tJPAj has 
urged the King to pardon all journalists being tried in enun 
for allegedly violating the press law . 

For its part the JPA promised that it would use the occa- 
sion to instill a more professional attitude in ihc field of 
journalism. In a statement it added that ihc JPA is Iollow¬ 
ing carefully the government's plan to introduce amend¬ 
ments to the Press and Publications Law of 1992. The Press 
Association expressed its wish to he consulted in all Mages 
in the drawing the draft, saying that it considers itself the 
most appropriate body to give advice in this matter. 

Clearly the statement was a conciliatory one The JPA 
said that it wants to "give advice and help." Maybe this will 
he a new chapter in Jordan's press relations as the JPA is 
recognized by the press body itself—dailies a*, well as 
weeklies. 

Earlier in the week, twn new reports issued by interna¬ 
tional hodies criticized Jordan's press freedoms. Jordan is 
generally thought to have one of the most liberal press laws 
in the region. Nevertheless, both the New f nrk-hased 
Committee tn Protect Journalists iCPJi and the Jordanian 
Society for Human Rights iJSHRj were equally strong on 
the issue. 

JSHR said that freedom nf press and opinion, and the 
right of citizens to have access to information, deteriorated 
in IW7. 

ll said “May ? 1997 io May I99tf period was a black 
year for the freedom nf the press and expression in Jordan 
as was clear in the reports of three w-urld human rights 
groups." 

The CPJ was scathing. It placed two Arab leaders on its 
list of the Hi “enemies of the press" for 1997 m its report 
issued earlier this week These were Prime Minister Abdel 
Salam Al Majali. and Tunisian president Zcin Al Ahedine. 

The report said that all Arab governments must protect 
and preserve the freedom of the press and push forward 
their democratic processes. However, the CPJ also urged 
journalists to abide by the codes and ethics of the profession 

The Jordanian Society said that “in monitoring the exer¬ 
cise of press freedoms in Jordan over the past year." il 
“regrettably did'not find any hriyhi aspects that deserve 
praise." But it pointed out that there was an exception to 
this—the “historic verJict passed by the high court Inst Jan¬ 
uary which ruled that the temporary Press and Publications 
Law was unconstitutional, as were the subsequent adminis¬ 
trative decisions that prevented the weeklies from 
publishing." 

The JSHR went on to publish the court cases against jour- 
njlists during 1997. 

Freedom House, an organization that is dedicated (<• the 
promotion of liberty and democracy said that only 2i» per¬ 
cent of the world's people live in countries w ith a free press. 
The Washington-based organization said that "world-wide 
today, only one person in five has access tn news and analy¬ 
sis that is not distorted or censored." 

In a survey. Freedom House suggested that in comparison 
to last year, one percent fewer of the world's population live 
in nations with a free press." ■ 
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\ RJ flights to 

5 Tehran resume 

Amman (Petra)—Royal Jor- 
: daman Airlines (RJT) resumes 
-■ its regular flights to fee Ira¬ 
nian capital, Tehran, next 
month after an 18 year hiatus, 
. RJ official said Wednesday- 
The volume oT refigSous 
tourism 6*om Iran to Mamie 
sites in Jordira vrfll be boosted 
by the new schedule. 

„ The number of . Iranians 
visiting the sepulchers of some 
followers of Prophet Moham¬ 
mad have noticeably 
increased during the last two 
years. 

Hie flights vriB also encour¬ 
age co mm ercial relations 
^ between Jordanian and ■ Ira- 
Jf Tri ?n businessmen. The RJ is 
% ‘ due to fly tvric* werfdy to Teb- 
v- ran. No Iranian airline has 
declared its intention- to fly to 
Amman in the near future, an 
RJ official said. ■ / 
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Our Say. . 


Great expectations 


THE LONDON talks, which were aimed at hammering out a deal between the 
Palestinians and the Israelis, have broken down without an agreement over a 
much delayed Israeli re-deployment from the occupied territories. But ever since 
the Middle East peace process, which is based on the principle of exchanging 
land for peace, turned into a long and frustrating haggling process over percentag¬ 
es and definitions of Israel's security, expectations of a breakthrough, such as the 
one reached in Oslo more than four years ago. have all but dissipated. Israeli 
Prime Minister Benyamin Netanyahu has rebuffed US efforts to convince him to 
accept an American proposal on the size of the expected re-deployment. 

By doing so he has succeeded in forcing his own agenda on all parties in¬ 
volved. The failure in London is indeed a slap in the face of the Americans, even 
though they were careful not to raise expectations. The only achievement, it now 
seems, was to get the two parties to agree to meet again in Washington next 
week. 

For the Palestinians, the London venue was a good exercise in public relations. 

They had accepted the US proposal even though it fell below the minimum that 
was agreed upon under the Oslo accords. They had clearly emerged as the victim 
from this round, obliging US requests and showing willingness to walk that extra 
mile. Netanyahu, on the other hand, was able to buy precious time and go back to 
an ever divided Israel and an increasingly fragile governing coalition. While the 
future of the peace process looks bleak indeed, one has to take into account that 
in politics winners and losers are not instantly declared. The Palestinians continue 
to enjoy international backing and sympathy. More than that, they have honored 
their obligations under Oslo and the Washington Declaration while Israel hasn't. 

Netanyahu's intransigence is nor an alternative to the peace process, and while 
he would love to see the Palestinians pull out of the process altogether, he himself 
cannot afford to do so. The Palestinians, for their part, have few cards to play at 
this stage. Showing up at every meeting purported to restart the peace process 
may be a better one than anyone thinks. Every time they show up, they drive Is¬ 
rael into further isolation and add to its internal divisions. Netanyahu's tactics of 
changing the rules of the game and humiliating the Palestinians may not work any 
longer, as he faces challenges from within his own party and fails to offer an al¬ 
ternative to a lasting and just peace w-ith the Palestinians. 

For the Palestinians, the waiting game carries a hefty price tag as well. Palestin¬ 
ian leader Yasser Arafat must deliver something to his people in order to maintain 
internal unity and avoid a collapse of Palestinian institutions in the self-rule areas; 
The Palestinians are in dire need of international, and Arab, support. This must be 
forthcoming if they are to emerge as winners once the Netanyahu era comes to a 
dismal end. ffl 
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Albanian children outside a home that was shelled by Serbians, Sunday 
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A critical approach 


What the new 



Lebanon needs 


By Ghazi Assail 


April 13 marked the 23rd anni¬ 
versary of the Lebanese civil 
war. a 15-year tragedy of death 
and destruction thm ravaged the 
country, and left in its wake 
hundreds of thousands of dead 
and wounded and more than a 
million emigrants. The actual 
war ended in 1990 with the re¬ 
establishment of centra! gov¬ 
ernment on ail Lebanese territo¬ 
ry. the exception being the 
south occupied hy Israel. 

Since then, and with the 
signing of the Taif Agreement 
in Saudi Arabia that set the 
stage for more equitable power 
sharing between Christians and 
Muslims, reconstruction pro¬ 
jects have been steadily under¬ 
way. Solidere. the company 
that monopolizes the rebuilding 
or the destroyed downtown 
area, happens to be owned by 
billionaire prime minister Rallq 
Hariri. 

The country's infrastructure 
is being put back in place: elec¬ 
tricity is now hack 24"hours n 
day. new highways are being 
built, new phone lines are be¬ 
ing established, and garbage 
pickups are improving. How¬ 
ever. political problems are still 
in place, including some of the 
same structural ones that 
caused the civil wan 

First: The political system is 
still the same as the old sectari¬ 
an system established when the 
country gained its indepen¬ 
dence from France in 1943. A 
few reforms have given more 
executive powers to the prime 
minister, who must be a Sunni 
Muslim, while diminishing 
those of the president of the re¬ 
public who is always a Maron- 
ite Christian. 

However, these minor patch- 


ups arc not near enough to 
overhaul such an outdated 
system. 

Lchunon. which is a mosaic 
of IK different religious sects, 
needs a fully secular political 
and social system in all spheres 
of public life to function prop¬ 
erly. Employees today arc 
still being appointed in govern¬ 
ment to rill religious quotas, 
and marriages ore still being 
exclusively performed in relig¬ 
ious courts. A civil marriage 
law is still pending because the 


Moreover, the electoral sys¬ 
tem needs reforms that would 
boost political parties that are 
non-sectarian. This would be 
accomplished if the whole 
■country was turned into one 
electoral unit where parties run 
on the basis of a national plat¬ 
form, not powerful family 
names or sectarian and region¬ 
al identities. The success of 
such a system would become 
the litmus test for political ma¬ 
turity and awareness in the new 
Lebanon. 


The constant shelling of 
villages, Israeli aggression 
and bombings that sometimes 
affect the country as a whole, 
like Operation Grapes of 
Wrath in April 1996, are a 
constant reminder of the 
fragility of the new peace. 


prime minister has yet to sign 
it. 

I would seriously suggest 
not only a law allowing for 
civil marriages, hut also pecu¬ 
niary- and moral incentives to 
encourage inter-sectarian mar¬ 
riages which, in a generation or 
two. could result in the social 
unification of the Lebanese 
population. In addition, mixed 
religious neighborhoods and 
towns should be encouraged, 
as they already exist in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. 


Second: The social infra¬ 
structure of the country remains 
in shambles, with a devastated 
middle and working class. The 
Lebanese middle class was 
practically decimated during 
the civil war. leaving two 
broadly-defined social classes 
in the country: the wealthy on 
one side. especially the 
wealthy political elite, and. on 
the other side, the majority of 
the Lebanese people, impover¬ 
ished. powerless, and working 
hard just to make ends meet. 


Commercialism, exploita¬ 
tion. and superficiality arc the 

order of the day, with a new 
generation reeling from the imi¬ 
tation of every imaginable crust 
of westernization. 

But this state of affairs could 
sooner or later explode into so¬ 
cial unrest unless the country's 
wealth is shared and invested 
back in society to insure.stabili¬ 
ty and growth. Few voices in 
the political arena dare to defy 
the ban on freedom oF expres¬ 
sion. However, the parliamen¬ 
tary deputy from Beirut. Najah 
Wakim. has been a genuine 
voice of honesty and courage 
for the poor and struggling peo¬ 
ple of Lebanon. 

Third: The Israeli occupation 
of South Lebanon will always 
be an obstacle to a real and 
stable peace. The constant 
shelling of villages, Israeli ag¬ 
gression and bombings that 
sometimes affect the country as 
a whole, like Operation Grapes 
of Wrath in April 1996. are a 
constant reminder of the. fragili¬ 
ty of the new peace. Another 
case in point is the Qana massa¬ 
cre on April 18. 1996, when Is¬ 
rael intentionally shelled a 
United Nations refugee comp in 
South Lebanon, resulting in the 
deaths of over a hundred civil¬ 
ians, mostly children and elder¬ 
ly seeking safe haven under the 
protection of the UN. 

The recent talk of an uncon¬ 
ditional Israeli withdrawal from 
the South, with French media¬ 
tion. has yet to materialize. No 
pre-conditions by Israel should 
be accepted except for the full 
and complete implementation 
of UN Resolution 425 which 
calls fora total and an uncondi¬ 
tional withdrawal- from South 
Lebanon! That will pave the 
way for peace. ■ 


Islam and cultural 


interaction 


Beyond Belief, by VJ5. Naipaul. London, 
1998 

Reviewed by 
Anatol Lieven 


THE CENTRAL theme, or common thread, 
of V.S. Naipaul's latest reflective travel¬ 
ogue is perhaps the least developed aspect 
of this fascinating and beautiful work. Be¬ 
yond Belief is a follow up to Among the Be¬ 
lievers, written 17 years ago. and revisits 
some of the same people. His intention was 
to focus on the way in which the Arabic ori¬ 
gins of Islam affect the cultures and psy¬ 
chologies of the non-Arab “converted peo¬ 
ples*’ of the East Indies, iron and Pakistan. 

In Naipaul's words. "A convert's world 
view alters. His holy places are in Arah 
lands: his sacred language is Arabic. His 
idea of history alters. He rejects his own: he 
becomes, whether he likes it or not. a pan 
of the Arab story. The convert has to turn 
away from everything that is his. The distur¬ 
bance for societies is immense, and even al¬ 
ter a thousand years can remain unresolved: 
the turning away has to be done again and 


appointed tribunes. Naipaul achieves some¬ 
thing much rarer and more valuable. He ac¬ 
tually allows his interlocutors to speak for 
themselves. The result is a series of pro¬ 
found meditations on societies and individu¬ 
als in the throes of wrenching change. 

Beyond Belief displays two of Naipaul's 
greatest qualities as an observer. His jewel¬ 
like individual profiles are set in a filigree- 
work of acute physicaL cultural, historical 
and psychological detail. He is also extraor¬ 
dinarily dogged in his questioning, to ap ex¬ 
tent that should shame most journalists. If 
there is a gap or inconsistency in one of the 
accounts given him. then he goes on drilling 
away until he is satisfied that he has got the 
whole picture. 

These qualities are closely related to Nai¬ 
paul's technique in his novels. More sur¬ 
prising perhaps is Naipaul's warm sympa¬ 
thy even for many of his Islamist subjects, a 
sympathy which gives this book its deeply 
moving quality land if his recent marriage 
to a Pakistani journalist. Nadira Khannum 
Alvi. acquits him of any charge of gut anti- 
Muslim prejudice, some of his most justifia¬ 


bly bitter criticisms of Islam relate to Its 
treatment of women). 

The sympathy however has deep roots in 
Naipaul’s own life. Several of the personal 
stories in this book contain echoes of his 
much-loved father, immortalized , in A 
House for Mr Biswas: a man struggling 
comically but also heroically to be an up¬ 
right, independent and fully developed intel¬ 
lectual in Trinidad, a peripheral colony, 
with a deep sense of its own cultural unim¬ 
portance, and with a hopelessly fractured 
and dislocated culture and society. . . 

Another clue I believe lies in his observa¬ 
tion that, “Good or valuable writing is more 
than a technical skill; it depends on a certain 
moral wholeness in the writer." Naipaul 
writes acutely of the way in which a search 
for wholeness through “adherence to causes 
like Communism or Islam leads to writers 
falsi lying their calling and becoming sec¬ 
ond rate; but he also “understands Very well 
the burning needs which drive men and 
women into that search." ■ 


Financial Times Syndication 


again... 

The tension between the new/old '■funda¬ 
mentalist" and koranic and therefore hy 
definition Arabising Islam and local Mus¬ 
lim traditions, often mixed with prc-Islamic 
elements, is indeed of vital importance in 
the Islamic world today. It partly underlies 
the civil war in Afghanistan, present clashes 
in Daghestan, and the party politics of half a 
dozen countries. 

Naipaul however does not fully bring out 
that these struggles arc between old” and 
powerful trends within Islam itself. 
Throughout its history Islam has adapted to. 
and been subverted by. the cultures it has 
conquered, and the syncretic traditions thus 
established have proved extremely strong. 
The slaving balance between these tradi¬ 
tions and’ the desire for a return to koranic 
origins has been going on for some I31X) 
years, and will probably last as long as Is¬ 
lam itself. 

Naipaul's emphasis on the “imperial" 
character of Arabising Islam also somewhat 
obscures an equally valid comparison to 
medieval Catholicism's use of Latin as the 
language of religion, law and education. 
The result was to make these fields the pre¬ 
serve of a clerical elite, cut off from ordi¬ 
nary people and their “vernacular*, but not 
seen as attached to a "foreign" culture as 
such. 

However, for long stretches of Beyond 
Belief. Naipaul wanders from his central 
theme. Much of the section on Pakistan, for 
example, deals with the malignant legacy of 
feudalism, given new strength by Uie Af¬ 
ghan wars and the rise of the drug trade. It 
also embraces a lurid, but doubtless accu¬ 
rate account of the sexual practices of the 
last N’awab of Bahawalpur and his 39(> con¬ 
cubines. On a more cheerful note, the sec¬ 
tion nn Indonesia contains a piercing, haunt¬ 
ing Jy beautiful description of a girl's 
childhood in the world of a traditional rural 
clan. 

But we should be grateful that Naipaul 
did not tie himself down too closely to his 
original program. For there have been quite 
enough’ schematic accounts of the Islamic, 
world, whether from critics or self* 
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China and Taiwan start talks 




Anniversaries 


CELEBRATING ANNI¬ 
VERSARIES is a tradition 
adopted by various peoples 
and nations to commemo¬ 
rate occasions that ore held 
dear to them.- : 

One wonders, if the cel¬ 
ebrations over the 50th An¬ 
niversary of the creation of 
of Israel took place under 
different circumstances— 

in other words, if the 
whole peace issue were not 
on the agenda of. the re-- 
gion—what would Arab 
public opinion have been? • 

Most probably not much, 
different than what it cur¬ 
rently is. This particular 
occasion reflects the state: 
of the peace, as well as 
how it sits within the con¬ 
sciousness of the Arab and 
Israeli peoples. 

It seems there.is an ap¬ 
parent friability on the part 
of both peoples to cope 
with the notion, due to the. 
general feeling that gov¬ 
erns the existing relations 
between both sides, that of 
‘victor’ on the one hand. • 
and ' 'vanquished' on .the. 
otiier. Where justice is 
lacking, and parity is non-" 
existent, the general view 
of the situation will tend to 
be split between de jure 
recognition of one nation, 
and de facto recognition * 
of another. 

In other words, wherv Is¬ 
rael celebrates, the Pales¬ 
tinians—as well as all the 
other occupied Arab, terri¬ 
tories—are reminded" of 
their plight, and the fact 
that there are still injustices 
that need to be rectified. 
The ethos of peace ought 
to eliminate notions of 
‘victor’ and 'vanquished' 
and to affirm the relation¬ 
ship of equal partners. 

- Yet in order to accomr 
plish. this, history cannot 
be continuously written in 
the ‘victorious' manner of 
winners doubled iip with 
the ‘lamentable* situation 
of losers. Rather, it must 
be written and manifested 
in participatory terms 
based bn the premise of 
"Right is Might.” rather 
than the other way round; 
Antf Ufe notion uf “Rigtn" 
can only be talked about 
whenttife balance in our re- 
. gioii is redressed. 

■ The US is a superpower 
and. without reservations, 

- can send partidpants to 
any celebration it chooses, 
as the case of Vice- 
President Al Gore’s recent 
visit to Israel demonstrates. 
As a re-affirmation of the 
special relationship be¬ 
tween the US and Israel, 
Gore openly stated that his 
own country identifies 
with the vision of Israel, 
and declared continuing 
and unequivocal US sup¬ 
port 

That in itself is a matter • 
of bilateral relations be¬ 
tween two countries which. 
no other party can realisti¬ 
cally alter or affecL. Gore's 
statement left much unsaid, 
and that is where our pre¬ 
occupations with such, 
terms as peace and ail its 
implications—Palestinian ; 
rights, justice for the refe- 
gees.. and co-existence— 
for the time being, remain.- 
Unfortunately, the unsaid ' 
carries with it issues thatj 
are just as important as the! 
anniversary of Israelis 4 
creation. 

If things are left unsaid^ 
it does not mean they.do: 
not exisL The creation of;; 
Israel and the .simultaneous'• 
start of the Palestinian trag- ■ 
edy is the parting point 
which resulted m each par¬ 
ty's currently irreconcij- 
able tracks—a problem- 
that ought to be seriou§!y; 
worked on in a spirit-of- 
mutual co-existence. arid 
peace. :The issue of Arab 
occupied territories, as 
well as the important ques¬ 
tion of Palestinian refugees . 
still await a solution in the 
context of d peaceful settle¬ 
ment to - the conflict be-, 
tween the Arab world stfrf* 
Israel, in terms of a 'cbm* 
prehensive and just peac£ 
Otherwise. Israel will re- 
rc bui.b oth a victor and an 
oppressor, an image it-pre- 
fers not to perpetuate, and 
one which the. US cannot 
share. . . , r . 

Perfiaps amidst all the 
celebrations it is time .for 
Israel to reflect, and aim.at 
taking-the necessary steps 
to achieve recondljatibri 
wth its Arab neighbors,.! 
who without any doubt 
jyant the balance, of justice/ 
injustice reJressed, and T 
wish for a partnership of 
equals in a region of peace,., 
stability- and .* prosperity; 
Since injustice can drily 
breed resentment and re¬ 
jection, it must not- be ah 
lowed to continue. ■ 
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■ The United Insurance Co 

112,600 .in 1997 compared 
a loss, of about JD 
271,160 m .l996.Tu«J::' 
rajjce prenmims reached JD 
4.028 raflhon against JD 
6.64 million in the previous 
■year- The company's-total 
assets stood at JD 5.75 mil- 
;# 5* W* year compart With 

JD 6.93 milfion in 1996. 

■ The Woolen Industries 
Co generated total profits' 
estimated at JD 311,000 last'" 
y^r against JD 283,000 in 
o^£' Thls shows a rise of : 

•9.9%. Also, the-, company’s 
- *D 130.000 

(10.8%) compared with the' 
previous year, lr plans to 
1 raise its sales of blankets to 
reach 110,000 pieces to 
meet market, needs -and 
expand its marketing base. 
The company’s ‘ general 
assembly 'recommended a 
distribution of earnin g ^ 
10%. of; the share’s, nominal 
value among shareholders. 

■ An agreement was cop/ 
eluded at the Ministry of 
Water to supply the hotel 
area of the Dead Sea’s, east- 
em coast with water. The' 
JD 1.6 million contact was 
signed by the Jordan Valley 
Authority and ’ Hussein 
Atiyah Contracting ..Estab¬ 
lishment The project is part 
of a package or enterprises 
aimed at developing the 
Dead Sea’s eastern coast. 
The agreement is targeted at 
financing the construction 
of a water pipeline 19.4 
kilometers in length. The 
project, .to -be - partly 
financed by the state’s treas¬ 
ury, is due to be completed 
in 300 days, 

■ The market value of the 

companies listed in the regtt- 
lar market at Amman Finan¬ 
cial Market (AFM) reached 
about JD 3.730 bullion-by 
the end of last Februaiy 
compared with JD’3.285 bil¬ 
lion in the same month last 
year. . • ; 

Sources at' AFM revealed 
that the book value of the 
Tisted companies at the regu¬ 
lar market was nearly JD 
2.245 million, last February, ' 
against JD 1.863 billion in 
the same ^ month last year. 
The market value of the 
listed industrial cooepms 

the regtiar. market reedrded 
a n slight; ; rise.lastEebnjary, 
moving from jp 1:236 fcl-. 
lion to JD l .247 billion. ;Tte 
total of shareholding co rnp a-. 
nies listed at the regular . 
market reached 98 coocexns, . . 
among them 46 industrial' 
firms, 19 services concerns; . 
17 insurance companies and 
16 banks and - financial : 
establishments. 

However, the other share¬ 
holding companies listed ait 
the parallel market were by. 
the end of.Iast.Febniary 47. . 
companies, including 29 
industrial firms, 16 services, 
one. insurance and one 
financial establishment. : - 
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Insurance companies see 
flight at end of tunnel 

_Sadeq - • oompani^^Sli find themselves comolain, lor instance. that the ments passed in 1995. which l ■—— 


. By Ilham Sadeg 

Star Staff Writer 

THE I NSURANCE scctorin 
. J<>r^_faces new challenges hi 


the Ministry , of Industry to raise 
-tbevcapjtal of local companies 
’to, JD.2 million. Insurance firms 
were ;initially given till lasf 
October to put their house in 
Older. . 

.-This “gract, period” was 
extended for a fiutfier 
months, which ended last April. 
But the. snag continues. It was 
reported recently : that several 


companies stall find themselves 
unable to comply with the law. 
Jordan's Insurance Federation 
Presktenr Dr .Raouf Abu Jaber 
is " expected to- appeal for 
aoofter six month grace period. 

-. Some insurance experts. say 
- that the Ministry’s, instructions 
:' io raise the capital is shon- 
sigbtad because of the sue of 
the market They stress that 27 
operating insurance entities 
Compering in such a small mar¬ 
ketisjmrealistic. • 

They also point .duftharthis 
is -the- reason that companies 
lose money every year. They 


complain, for instance, that the 
losses they have to bear, espe¬ 
cially in car insurance, are due 
to the low rales of compulsory 
insurance. But the Ministry has 
recently responded and raised 
car insurance rates to help 
Ihe companies minimize losses. 

However, other expens sug¬ 
gest that insurance companies 
can find a more efficient way 
to operate in a healthy 
environment. 

Mr Wahib Al Shaer. chair- 
matrof the Jordan. and Gulf 
Insurance Company applauds 
the new Insurance Law amend- 
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. Tjtete fi re distinguished march of Saab in 
mnqiie and powerful curs in 
■:tepas of design and performance. Mr. 
Swbsoo said tihe 9-5 car net only provides 
protection against aeddmts, bar also 
enjoys tire latest technologies and up-to- 
date, competitive specifications. Ahmad 
/Q^iradeh, fbe Sales ^Manager said the Ceo- 
Titrf RdilhMiBKi EMpbEduDCBt- hoc Jakfn 
lire necessary steps to motmt a promotion 
• auapsogB for fire new car. noting that the 
nadritemmcc center, which has recently 
been opened* Is equipped with the latest 
- car maintenance, in addi- 

tiolrio having a large ante parts division. ■ 


meats passed in 1995, which 
allowed new companies to 
come U» the scene. 

"As j result of this law the 
number of insurance compa¬ 
nies in Jordan increased from 
17 to 27.” he says. 

Though such a step has been 
controversial with both sup¬ 
porters and detractors, Ai 
Shaer personally supports the 
open door policy, because in 
Ihe long run. he says, it guaran¬ 
tees a more lively and competi¬ 
tive industry and helps provide 
better and cheaper insurance." 

It's true that insurance rates 
become lower whenever a new 
company is established, as it 
continues to hum for more cli¬ 
ents by reducing rates, but in 
the end these companies often 
face significant losses as spec¬ 
ulation about future business 
begins to exceed notions of fair 
competition. 

Despite the failure of exist¬ 
ing companies to increase their 
capital, the same law doesn’t 
ban the setting up of new insu¬ 
rance concerns. Small compa¬ 
nies who remain unable to 
meet ihe JD 2 million barrier 
must decide whether to merge 
or close down. 

The amendments arc seen by 
Mr Ahmed Hussein, general 
manager of Al Quds Insurance 
Company as a step that is in 
line with Jordan’s preparations 
for membership of the World 
Trade Organization (WTO). 


National interests spoil birth of new currency 

dispute over central bank 
head could weaken euro 


But he realizes 
that this poses new , 
challenges to the I 
insurance industry | 
in Jordan, as for- r 

eign companies are .. . •; 

today allowed to [_ 

own as much as j-li—-’ 7 '-'- ;; 
100 percent in I 
many sectors. ! 
including insu- I 
ranee. Also, the - 
insurance law slip- 
ulates that any for- 
eign company, if it 
is opening a branch ti fe -J 

or nominating an 
agent in Jordan. ■‘If 

has to deposit JD A 
million. rtjllBBIpk 

Clearly, it makes | 
more Financial k'*'* A* 
sense for foreign 
insurers to estab- 
lish independent in- 
surance companies 
in Jordan. Al Shaer 

Mr Hussein 

explains that total premium in a 

the Kingdom is about S10U h 

million shared by 27 insurance p 

companies investing more than a 

S90 million. n 

However, Dr Rajae Swciss. w 

general manager of the Middle A 

East Insurance Company puts 
the total premium in the coun- o 
try at about S75 million "con- a 

sidering the real market size in c 
Jordan, it is clear that the mar- a 

ket at present is congested with p 

a number of small companies tl 

which creates unhealthy 
competition." p 

But Al Shaer estimates the 
total premiums in 1996 at fi 





about JD 90 million—close to 
iwo percent of gross domestic 
product (GDP). “The percent¬ 
age is above the average for 
most of the Arab countries, 
where it is about one percent." 
AJ Shaer maintains. 

He continues that ihe devel¬ 
oped world has scored aver¬ 
ages of 10 percent to 12 per¬ 
cent. Al Shaer is optimistic, 
arguing that “there is a lot of 
potential for development in 
the insurance sector in Jordan." 

Sweiss points to another 
problem facing local insurers. 
"It has always been difficult to 
find qualified or experienced 


insurance staff and it is also 
hard to recruit foreign employ¬ 
ees." he says. 

While he adds that "calls for 

mergers among Ihe existing 
companies are increasing, this 
is unlikely to occur, due to the 
absence of incentives." He 
points out that managers must 
give priority to the national 
welfare and abandon personal 
interests. They must allow for 
concessions, something which 
is absent and currently hinders 
mergers. 

Statistics show that total 
insurance shareholders' equi¬ 
ties at JD 75 million, whereas 
the annual insurance premium 
income in the market has not 
reached this figure. "It is obvi¬ 
ous that there is a lot of idle 
capital in the insurance sector.” 
Sweiss continues. 

However Al Shaer says that 
pan of the reason companies 
have not been able to adjust 
their capital has to do with 
poor management which 
results in financial loss. 

"The ground, therefore, is 
beginning to mature for mer¬ 
gers—this will reduce the num¬ 
ber of companies in the market, 
and create larger and stronger 
institutions." Al Shaer says. 

The limited size uf the insu¬ 
rance market in Jordan is due 
to the tack of awareness of the 
importance of this sector, the 
domestic environment, and the 
absence of a more experienced 
hase for these companies to 
openile in. ■ 


By AjroeSwariisdri . 

BRUSSELS,^ rBeipnMhe 

angry dispute' between France 
amt Ge^ttiany. that delayed the 
butii pFIEmbpe’s neW currency 
for t I houis Sanmaay may exact 
a price .both political arid Cco- 
reMnk^. analysts said Sunday. .■ 
By agreeing to a last-minute 
compromise over -naming, the 
head of die pew European^ Cen¬ 
tral Bank, the leadersof Europe 
may: have rdampeqed the appeal 
of their, lpng-planhed money . If 
. the new currency, the euro, is 
weaker:_than.bqp^d, that, may 
-lead to higher interest- rajes^ and ’ 
slower eranwmiese ?.-f 
• ' 'And politically tite fUdgfihg 
central,-bank gets off on the 
wrong , foot entirely, experts 
said. '.like rite US' Federal 
Reserve and the GerinaaBun- 
desbank, pillars of anti-inflation 
stability, the European Central 
Bank must rely on maiket credi¬ 
bility to oversee the new money. 
Yet die man nominated to be its 
first president wasi forced. to 
begin his new rale ,with what 
amounted to a lie,^forced On him 
by the lead® TtfEuropB^ho.. 
themselves Sunday were all 
roundly criticized at home and. 
by each other. •• . ’ 

;.“bi thie end, the politicians 
Will have Co pay a. price.-for 
what they have done,” - said 
Thomas Mayer, managing 
director of the Frankfort,. Ger¬ 
many, office of Goldman Sachs 
&Co. . • 

Beginning with a Saturday 
lunch of Scottish salmon that 
stretched into Sunday morning, 
what Was supposed to be xhe 
triumphant celebration of the 
birth of Europe’s single cur¬ 
rency turned into a brawl. 
France on the one hand and 
Germany, . the Netherlands, 
Britain . and .everyone else on 
the other, were at a stalemate 
1 overWho should head.the Euro¬ 
pean Central Bank and for how 


Jong.-German Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Kohl pushed a Dutch can- 
—didate, _Wim Duisenberg, and 
French President Jacques Chi- 
. fac- wanted his own central 
bank - chief. .Jean-Claude 
; Tridiet. ; • 

• • in the end, it was resolved 
with Duisenberg deciding "of 
Uiy Owrr free WilT to leave in 
rrad-2002 when-the ttiro notes 
. <arid coins are in full circulation. 
; The .leaders of the 
. countries involved also 
insisted it was Dmsen- 
berg’s desire to depart 
early. 

Dui sen berg's state 
ment "wouldn’t have 
bem . given-if there 
had not been pressure 
, from the politicians,” 

Mayer said. “In other 
woftls, the pofiti- 
ctans exerted pres- 
-. sure oh the first 
president of the cen¬ 
tral bank and be was 
forced to. yield. _ 

- He wonld have said 
so when he was 

: first nominated if 
v te did not intend to 

• serve' ' d ‘ ■ fuH- - 

- • mandate.” . 

The feud embodied the com¬ 
peting visions of France and 
Germany that have shaped the 
EU for the nearly 50 years it 

- and its predecessor institutions 
: have existed. To. Germany, still 

cognizant of the ruinous hyper¬ 
inflation that preceded World 

• War IT, nothing is more impor¬ 
tant than low inflation and a 
strong mark, and the Bundes¬ 
bank has total autonomy in 
ensuring those goals. The 
French prefer to have political 
hands on the levers of eco¬ 
nomic control and only freed 
their own central bank from 
political oversight a few years 
ago. 

Analysts said Sunday that 
they. expected the financial 


markets to gyrate a bit Mon¬ 
day as a result of the dispute, 
and thai in the longer run the 
stability or European curren¬ 
cies will depend on the credi¬ 
bility of ihe central bank. 
Some said the appeal of one 
money for 11 countries would 
encourage investment: others 
Said the Duisenberg- compro¬ 
mise might discourage inves¬ 
tors. Although the euro will 
not officially exist as a firtan- 
ci 



al unit until January, some 
financial institutions plan to 
begin a “gray market" in euros 
immediately, trading financial 
instruments based on the new 
currency. In addition, trading 
in the currencies of the 11 euro 
member countries will reveal 
market confidence—or tack of 
it—in the central bank deal. 

Politically, the imbroglio 
may have left lasting scars at a 
time when Europe most needs 
to show unity. No one came 
out looking good. 

British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, who presided over the 
euro’s creation because Britain 
holds the rotating EVJ presi¬ 
dency. was criticized for not 
having laid the groundwork 


for a compromise. Italian 
Prime Minister Romano Prodi 
said Blair was "ill-prepared,“ 
according in Reuters. 

Chirac was vilified for 
spoiling what should have 
been a celebration of the mon¬ 
etary union, long a French 
dream. And even though 
Kohl’s hank candidate will 
lake office, the chancellor 
went home appearing to have 
given in to the French as he 
faces national elections five 
onths hence. Kohl said 
he had lived "some of the 
most difficult hours” of 
his European experience. 

Hans-OIaf Henkel, head 
of the Federation of Ger¬ 
man Industry, said the out¬ 
come "casts a shadow over 
the central hank's much 
prized autonomy.” The 
British Conservative Party 
accused Blair of a "spine¬ 
less failure” that "betrayed 
the treaty" of Maastricht, 
the founding document of 
monetary union. Britain will 
not participate in the euro, 
but its economy will be pow¬ 
erfully affected by it. 

And Chirac was immedi¬ 
ately targeted for excessive 
nationalism, a rare charge in 
France. 

Chirac insisted during a 
news conference early Sunday 
morning that "this was not a , 
Frcnch-German problem. This 
was a French-Netherlands 
problem." He made no bones 
nhom fighting for French 
interests, and had to be - 
reminded in a note Finance 
Minister Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn slipped to him tiiat the 
European Central Bank is, 
according to the Maastricht 
treaty, supposed to be run 
without regard for national 
interest. ■ 

IA Times- Washington Post 
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Too soon to make 
light of Asia crisis 


By Peter Montagnon 

WHERE THE Asian crisis is 
concerned we can see some 
light at the end ot toe tunnel, 
says Gabriel Singson, gov¬ 
ernor of the Philippines’ cen¬ 
tral bank. "The only trouble is 
that we’re not sure if it’s the 
light of an approaching train.” 

If Singson. demonstrating 
his famous sense of humour, 
has made a joke that hits 
home, it is partly because it 
reflects a widely prevailing 
sentiment at last week's Asian 
Development Bank annual 
meeting in Geneva While del¬ 
egates were keen to suggest 
the crisis sparked by last 
year’s Thai baht devaluation is 
under control, there is also 
much unease about how it will 
play itself out. . 

Above all. there is acute 
awareness of the depth of 
recession facing Asian coun¬ 
tries used to world record rates 
of growth. 

One fear is that the failure 
of economies to recover will 
spark a new loss of confidence 
in financial markets or cause 
governments to let up on the 
difficult task of economic 
restructuring. 

Even gloomy growth projec¬ 
tions of the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund and ADB are 
regarded as far too optimistic 
by some. Thus the Institute of 
International Finance (1IF). a 
Washington-based think-tank 
funded by leading private sec¬ 
tor financial institutions, reck¬ 
ons Indonesia's economy will 
shrink by 12.5 percent this 
year. 

Even Malaysia, which is 
officially forecasting modest 
growth, will see economic out¬ 
put fall by 2 percent, while 
China's growth next year will 


fall to 6.5 percent, well below 
the level seen by Beijing as 
necessary to allow for reform 
of banks and state enterprises. 

"The credit squeeze is very 
severe and shows no sign of 
letting up.” says Gregory 
Fager, the IlF's Asian econo¬ 
mist. Nor would lower interest 
rates bring much relief, since 
the problem is less to do with 
the price of crediL as its availa¬ 
bility as Ihe region's banks 
struggle to provide for bad 
loans and rebuild their capital. 

Nor has the much vaunted 
rebound of exports material¬ 
ized after Asia's devaluations 
as companies remain deprived 
of working capital. 

Yet some international 
bankers are showing signs of 
impatience. They worry that 
South Korea is becoming com¬ 
placent about restructuring 
now that its currency and 
reserves have recoveraJ and 
that momentum has gone out 
of negotiations to solve the 
problem of Indonesia's private 
sector debt. 

The trick for the authorities 
at last week’s ADB meeting 
was thus to prevent despair 
taking over while also fighting 
unrealistic expectations of how 
quickly the crisis could be 
resolved. 

According to Hubert Nciss. 
director of the IMF's Asia- 
Pacific department, most ele¬ 
ments of Korea’s rescue are in 
place: Market stability has 
been restored, capital account 
liberalization has been virtu¬ 
ally achieved, and restructur¬ 
ing of the financial sector is on 
schedule. Only ihe fourth cle¬ 
ment— restructuring of large 
industrial groups—is to come. 

The lime is approaching 
when the IMF must reorient its 
Thai strategy toward economic 


expansion now that it has dealt 
with hanking problems. But 
picking the moment involved 
some delicate choices. "If you 
hold on to restructuring policy 
for too long you put the econ¬ 
omy in difficulties. If you 
relax too early you lose the 
hard-won gains." 

Relaxation was always a 
matter of trial-and-error, 
Neiss said, but it was easier to 
act on the fiscal rather than 
monetary side, as cutting inter¬ 
est rates always risked destabi¬ 
lizing the exchange rate. Thai¬ 
land. which has been crowding 
out the private sector by bor¬ 
rowing to support bank bail¬ 
outs, might find resources for 
fiscal expansion by borrowing 
abroad. 

Even in Indonesia, the 
gloom is not total. Cees de 
Kocning. ABN Amro's coun¬ 
try chief in Jakarta, acknowl¬ 
edged that progress on debt 
rescheduling was slow, but he 
said some entrepreneurs were 
repatriating assets from abroad 
to repay debts and there was 
also some evidence that trade 
finance was being restored to 
Indonesian companies. 

Whether improvement 
comes quickly enough is 
another mutter. In the back¬ 
ground are continuing worries 
about the weakness of China’s 
economy and the disappoint¬ 
ing market impact of Japan's 
latest package. More radical 
solutions could yet be needed 
to case the burden of private 
sector debt, while a yen col¬ 
lapse could still undermine the 
fragile calm that has 
descended on Asia Then Sing- 
son’s joke could turn out to be 
not very funny after all.fl 
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American Airlines and US Air¬ 
ways announced last week that 
they have agreed on a broad 
and innovative marketing rela¬ 
tionship that will give custom¬ 
ers of both airlines important 
new benefits, including easy 
access to their frequent travel¬ 
ler programs. American’s 
A Ad vantage and US Airways' 
Dividend Miles. “By joining 
hands, these two great airlines, 
each with its long history and 
loyal customers, will he posi¬ 
tioned to strengthen their exist¬ 
ing foundations today and to 
' haitd~orr-ihose-fou«lflii 0 ns- 
logether in the months and 
years to come.” said Stephen 
Wolf. US Airways chairman 
and CEO. 

"This alliance is a good 
match for American and US 
Airways customers, because 
the two airlines’ networks com¬ 
plement each other very well,” 


said Bob Crandall, chairman 
and CEO of American. "US 
Airways has a strong presence 
throughout the northeastern 
United States, and between the 
northeast and Middle Atlantic 
states and the Southeast, 
including Florida That pres¬ 
ence nicely complements 
American's route network in 
the rest of the United States, 
the Caribbean and Latin Amer¬ 
ica Europe, and Japan. Com¬ 
bining the two airlines’ net¬ 
works by linking our frequent 
flyer programs opens a new 
-range of-possibilities-to-our 
customers.” 

Under the agreement 
announced for the first time, 
members who belong to both 
AAdvantage and US Airways' 
Dividend Miles will be able to 
combine miles from both to 
claim an award for travel on 
either airline. For example, a 


traveller who belongs to both 
programs will be able to com¬ 
bine miles from Dividend 
Miles and Advantage to claim 
an award on American Airlines 
to Rio de Janeiro or on US Air¬ 
ways to Rome. 

AAdvantage members will 
be able to use their miles to 
claim awards on US Airways 
and. likewise. US Airways’ 
Dividend Miles members will 
be able to use their program 
miles to claim awards on 
American. This will signifi¬ 
cantly expand the number of 
destination-available to mem- 
bers of both programs. 

AAdvantage members will 
also be able to earn Advantage 
miles as well as Dividend 
Miles on certain US Airways 
shuttle flights between Wash¬ 
ington, New York and Boston. 

The two airlines also have 
agreed to allow reciprocal 


access to ail domestic and inter¬ 
national club facilities, Ameri¬ 
can's Admirals Clubs and the 
US Airways Clubs, and they 
are working to finalize arrange¬ 
ments to cooperate in a number 
of other areas such as joint 
purchasing. 

The two airlines also believe 
that code-sharing will be bene¬ 
ficial to their customers, 
employees and shareholders. 
Because certain types of code- 
sharing are subject to provi¬ 
sions in the labour contracts of 
both companies.-the issufc will" 
be addressed in further discus¬ 
sions between US Airways and 
its pilots, and between Ameri¬ 
can and its pilots. Code-sharing 
on the regional carriers of both 
companies, American Eagle 
and US Airways Express, is 
expected to be implemented 
shortly on certain flight seg¬ 
ments. ■ 
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All-night puppet shows 


bring life to ancient epics 


By Frank Langfftt 


YOGYAKARTA, Indonesia—On the 
second Saturday evening of die month, 
hundreds of people gather here, as they 
have for centuries across Java, to 
watch an all-night shadow-puppet 

show. 

The puppeteer—or “dalang"—takes 
his seat at 9 pm on a stage inside the 
walls of the Sultan's Palace and 
chooses the opening characters from 
among some 800 intricately chiseled, 
brightly painted leather puppets. 

By lamplight, he spins the figures in 
his hands and casts shadows across a 
canvas screen while speaking the vari¬ 
ous parts in Javanese. Over the next 
nine hours, without interruption, he 
weaves an epic tale of noble kings and 
queens, vengeful demons and talking 
monkeys. 

The shadow play, known as "way- 
ang kuliL" combines the drama of 
Greek mythology and the physical 
comedy of Warner Brothers cartoons 
with song, dance and Indonesia’s ethe¬ 
real “gamelan” music, which an 
orchestra laps out on gongs, drums and 
xylophones. 

“I don't think it has any kind of par¬ 
allel in the West.” says Julia Redei. a 
German writer who is traveling 
through Indonesia. ■ 

The audience, mostly male between 
the ages of 20 and 40. makes itself at 
home in the humid auditorium. 

Some doze on mats next to the 
stage, waiting for the crowd-pleasing 
clown scene—a Shakespearean device 
for comic relief that always comes 
after midnight. 

Others lounge in the back on metal 
chairs, drinking bottled water, smoking 
sweet-smelling dove cigarettes, 
munching peanuts and tossing the 
shells on the floor. 

The puppet shqw provides many 
Indonesians a chance to see characters 
they grew up with acting out familiar 
plots that pit good against evil and 
emphasize Javanese cultural values 
such as refinement, subtlety and self- 
discipline. 

“It can be just entertainment, and 
sometimes we get a message we can 
apply to our lives.” says Mujiono. a 
45-year-old rice fanner who walks 
around outside during the performance 
to keep from failing asleep. 

The wayang is an integral part of the 
culture of Java—the most populous 
and politically powerful of Indonesia's 
more than 17.000 islands. 

Sukarno, the nation’s founding 
father, occasionally tried his hand as a 
dalang. Suharto, the current president 
and longest-serving leader in Asia, is 
sometimes referred to as the master 
puppeteer of Indonesian politics 
because of his ability to pit potential 
rivals against one another and maintain 
power. 

And as Indonesia—the world's 
fourth-most populous country—faces 
its worst crisis in decades. Suharto has 
found a political use for wayang kuliL 

Government corruption and a weak 
banking system have sparked an eco¬ 
nomic meltdown that has sent the 
value of the nation’s currency, the 
rupiah, plummeting and the prices of 
commodities soaring. Indonesians have 
responded with food riots and mass 



Up:Indonesian puppet shows 
have a long history. Wooden 
puppets of the wayang kuliL, 
await their turn to perform. 
Right: A Japanese shadow 
puppet, ft is placed against a 
canvas screen backlit with 
lamp as the “dalang ” or pup¬ 
peteer, manipulates the pup¬ 
pets. Photo from LA Times- 
Washington Post 


“The president wasn’t there on that 
occasion,'’ recalls Tim Byard-Jones. 
who has studied shadow puppetry for 
the past decade and performs a wayang 
version of Shakespeare's “Henry V.” 

“But it got a huge round of 
applause.” 

fTbe daJang is a multi-talented per¬ 
former. singer, actor and improvisa- 
tional comedian. Although the shows 
fallow similar plots, the puppeteer 
invents much of the dialogue, altering 
the tone and even vocabulary of each 
character to reflect its personality and 
station in life. 

Symbolism is everywhere. The lamp 
can be seen as a source of energy and 
the screen as the backdrop of life. The 
dalang holds good puppets in his right 
hand and bad ones in his left, although 
most share a mixture of traits. 

The color of die puppets reveals 
their inner character, so it’s easy to fig¬ 
ure out who to root for in fight scenes 
even if you don’t speak Javanese. 

In one battle staged the other night, 
a demon guard with a red face— 
signifying anger—grappled with 
Rama's monkey ambassador, whose 
gold skin represents refinement. 

Uniter the dalang's masterful guid-> 
ance, the monkey floored the guard 
with a left uppercuL The dalang pro¬ 
vided the sound effects by striking an 
iron plate with a small hammer he: 
holds between his toes. A little boy in' 
the second row giggled with delighL. 

The weyang is both steeped in tradi¬ 
tion and a constantly evolv¬ 
ing, popular performing art. 
Some dalangs have traded 
the old-fashioned trappings' 
of battle scenes—swords 
and horses—for motorcycle 
and lank puppets. Fifty years 
ago. all dalangs used oil 
lamps. Now most work with 
electric lights: a few even 
use strobes for fight scenes. 

(□ a change chat recalls 
MTV’s influence on music, 
the most popular dalangs 
now are the best puppeteers, 
because wayang is broadcast 
on national television. When 
wayang was available only 
on radio in the 1960s and 
1970s. the top dalangs were 
the ones with the best 


on 


university 


demonstrations 
campuses. 

Under tremendous pressure to solve 
the problem. Suharto called for dalangs 
across the country to stage a shadow 
play last month to help inspire the 
nation’s leaders to overcome the crisis. 

The dalangs performed an episode 
from the Ramayana epic in which King 
Rama, his wife and brother are ban¬ 
ished to a forest—a trying experience 
that draws them closer together. The 
episode is said to have inspired 
Suharto in the mid-1960s when he took 
control of the country after an abortive 
coup and began to form a new system 
of govcmmcnL 

“He’s doing this to lift up people's 
spirits and. I assume, for some more 
mystical purposes, " says William Lid- 
dle. a professor of political science at 


Ohio State University. 

The wayang is not inherently politi¬ 
cal. and Indonesia's strict authoritarian 
system would not permit it if it were. 
On occasion, though, dalangs offer 
gentle, oblique criticism of the 
nation's leaders in accordance with 
Javanese custom. 

One of Indonesia's leading dalangs 
staged a scene a few years ago thai 
says a lot about the underlying causes 
of the current crisis. In the play, a 
demon king tests the battle-readiness 
of his soldiers by clubbing them on the 
head one by one. 

After he has struck two soldiers, a 
third steps up for his beating and 
hands the king an envelope filled with 
money. The king takes the cash, spares 
him the clubbing and sends the soldier 
off to battle. 


voices. 

The wayang. however, is 
losing popular appeal. A 
puppet show based on an 


ancient language that many people 
don't understand cannot compete in 
the age of ‘Titanic.’ which has been 
playing to packed houses here for the 
past couple of weeks. ; :• 

Sapto Nugroho, 30. who, jvorkj .at a 
local university, says attendance at the 
Sultan's Palace has declined sharply 
since he first starred coming to see 
puppet shows there as a teenager. Back 
then, you couldn't find a sear on Satur¬ 
day nights. 

“When I first came here, the place 
was so crowded, people were in the 
windows.” Sapto recalls. “Maybe way¬ 
ang. especially for younger people, 
isn’t interesting anymore." ■ 
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“WHEN I started doing this 
job, I did not expect to become 
famous.” says Pan Yinrcn. “I 


LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


famous," says 
did not think I would turn out 
to be so popular or so well 
known.” This is not so much 
modesty, as honesty. Pan is a 
. night, soil Worker and when he 
started out 40 years ago on a 
career shovelling excrement 
from the cesspools, soil-pipes 
and-bedpans of Shanghai, he 
Tilth not «expect to- become a 
celebrity. 7 . 

/.^’Butfoii.is China, where the 
.sewage worker, and the lava¬ 
tory cleaner have a special 
plate in the pantheon of the 
Communist party’s anointed 
heroes. Over the years, the 
shiny-handlers who dredge 
and transport man-made 
manure, from the city's latrines 
to fertilize crops in the country¬ 
side have proved an idea] 
medium by which to spread the 
message of the nobility of 
work. 

There have been songs: 
“You are die angels of health 
and happiness... Cleaners of a 
new’ generation, I want to sing 
for you, sing for your beautiful 
'spirit” Slogans celebrated their 
ielf-sacrifice: “Let one man be 
filthy, for the sake of 10,000 
clean homes.” 

And, outside the Workers’ 
Cultural Palace in Beijing, a 
’ life-size bronze statue of . a 
cheery laborer carrying a 
bucket of human stools now 
stands as a monument to the 
memory of China’s most 
famous man of the night: Shi 
Chuanxiang. - • 

In the J950s, he was canon¬ 
ized as a “national model 
worker,” and taught the vice¬ 
mayor of Beijing how best to 
clean out an overnight potty 
and -carry a bucket foil to the 
brim 6n his back. 

Pan Yinrcn, too, is one of 
the chosen. The government 
newspapers have carried front¬ 
page paeans to him and, earlier 
this year, he was selected as a 
member of the city’s parlia¬ 
ment. the Shanghai People's 
Congress. 

Now he sits in his concrete- 
floored apartment in one of the 
rows, of • crumbling housing 
.blocks on the outskirts of the 
city. The prosperity ,of eco¬ 
nomic reform has passed him 
by. He wears patched, baggy 
overalls, a faded Mao-style 
blue factory jacket, a blue cap 
and a pair of gum-boots. 
Arthritis has started to twist his 
fingers and age has loosened 
the rough skin on bis hands. He 
has a proud, distinguished face, 
with wispy owl’s eyebrows and 
a ready smile that reveals teeth 
stained by a lifetime of tea and 
cigarettes. - 

..,He has also mastered the 
model worker’s patter. When 


asked whether he 
minds the inevita¬ 
ble stench, he 
responds: “I do 
not fear the filth! 
I do not fear the 
tiredness! 1 do not 
fear- - foe; smelll 
This is work that 
has to be doae for 
the peopleC I want 
to serve the 
nation,” This with 
glance - _ for 
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approval at the 
local party. offi¬ 
cial who has 
offered to join us 
for the afternoon. 

T want to be a 
night soil worker 
all my life.” . . 

Unfortunately 
for the night soil 
workers, .though, 
die industry is in 
trouble. In its hey¬ 
day, during the first half of the 
century, night soil collectors 
would bid for the right to pick 
up Shanghainese excrement, 
which used to pile up in the 
municipal latrines or be left out 
by the city’s residents in 
ceramic urns , or'wooden buck¬ 
ets. It was then sold to the 
fanners of the Yangtze delta. 

To get technical about it, 
some stools/were better than 
others. Night soil was priced in 
-six categories, with the nutri- 
enr-rich effluent of Shanghai's 
wealthy meat-eating classes 
considered top grade dung, 
while the human waste from 
. the. working-men’s slums, 
where diets were restricted to 
little mure than rice porridge, 
was cheapest 

. Over time, there were inno¬ 
vations, such as mechanized 
trucks rather than hand-pushed 
barrows; pumps to empty. foe 
municipal cesspools replaced 
max with shovels; and foe arri¬ 
val of indoor plumbing. Some 
things stayed the same. The 
revolution eradicated class, but 
the classification of night soil 
continued. “We used to taste it 
to test it.” hie says* .dipping a 
finger info air /imaginary 
. bucket A dab on the tongue 
would tell you if it was salty 
(rood quality,} or bland (bad 
qualify)r Thankfully; tfiat’Hask 
' has disappeared with foeifttro- 
duction of an automatic meas¬ 
uring device.- 

• The spread of chemical ferti¬ 
lizers has done most to under¬ 
mine the profession. There, are 
a few farmers who still swear 
tpr foe superior fertilizing quali¬ 
ties of foe man-made product, 
but, says Pan, “most of the 
farmers use chemicals, nowa¬ 
days . .. and most of the night 
soil goes through the pipes rod 
into foe sewers:” • 

The decline-of the industry 



as 


has done little to dampen the 
Communist party’s passim .for 
the night soil worker. As ;praa 
modernizes, the pzoty //.has 
lurched into a nostalgic search 
for models that personify: the 
leadership’s stated g6af : of 
building “socialist 
civilization.". 

Workers are paraded 
exemplars of this woolly notion 
. of thrift, decency and- the old. 
party values. For example. XcjL 
Hu, Shanghai's finest pteraberf* 
Wang Tao, the •■-. model 
mechanic, and Li Sufi, Beij¬ 
ing's best bus conducted, have 
been plucked from obscurity as 
personifications of die ynedel 
worker. .• v.'- 

But the state-sponsored icons 
mean little to modern-day^Shan-; 
ghainese. The youngsters’ 
heroes are Fan Zhiyi,'the,foot¬ 
baller with a colorful private 
life, or Michael Jordan. tbqpChi- 
cago Bulls’ basketball Scat. And 
• bigger than them all is fop actor 
“Lfangnaduo” (di Caprioj; 
clean cut.. perfumed, sanitized 
and a.long way from the life of 
Pan Yinrcn. 

Perbaps^Pan should be gratexi 
fill, for the neglecL Of all 
China’s lionized .night foil 
workers,— Shi Chuanxiang’s 
fame burned brightest, but his 
/fall famt mace jvas swift and 
Cultural Rev- 
■ •differed 7 repeated 
' be^ih^'an^db^ a humilihted 
man. 

As he cycles through ' his 
neighborhood, with rods, shov- 
'ds, brashes and plunger 
'strapped'fo his bike. Pan goes 
by all but unnoticed. One 
woman on her way to a street 
market, though, spots him; it is 
the man who clears blocked 
draftis.B . ^ 

■■ ■ . 
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By Howard Schneider 


JVUJIVIK. Quebec—As a boy in Que¬ 
bec's icy north. Pita Aatami lived in a 
house without electricity, garhered wood 
for warmth, melted chunks of ice for 
water and viewed that as progress. At 
least his generation, he reasoned, was out 
of the igloo. 

“It would be tough to go back." said 
Aatami, 37. “and wake up cold.” 

From a childhood in which a special 
treat was a slice of maktak. skin taken 
fresh from a beluga whale. Aatami today 
pays as much attention to the Dow Jones 
average as he does to the success of a 
local whale, seal or caribou hunt. As 
treasurer of the inuit-run Makivik Corpo¬ 
ration. established to manage the proceeds 
of a 20-year-old land claim settlement, he 
oversees, among other ventures, a S60 
million securities portfolio that spans the 
North American economy. 

And just as the culture, diet and for¬ 
tunes of Quebec's 14 small Iriuit villages 
remain tied to the success of its hunters, 
so. too. are they linked to Aatami's ability 
to snare a buck on foe stock market. One 
puts food on the tabic: the other provides 
money for community recreation and eco¬ 
nomic development projects. Both arc 
critical to the province's 8.000 Inuit— 
known to much of the world as Eskimos, 
a term considered pejorative here—as 
they try to sustain their traditions along 
the harsh Quebec coastline settled by their 
ancestors several thousand years ago. 
while at the same time sharing in the rest 
of Canada's more recent material 


Cobbling together culture fractured by plans for changing future 

Inuit find modernized 


world breeds hardship 


progress. 

The resulting contrasts are stark: News 
of one hunter's success at the local seal 
hole still created a buzz even as Makivik 
board members, here for the corporation's 
annual meeting, discussed the manage¬ 
ment of their Air Inuit airline and other 
subsidiary companies. 

The cultural tensions are real: The 
youth in Ivujivik, a village of 280 people 
on the shores of the Hudson Strait, are 
steeped in the lore of rock singer Marilyn 
Manson and smitten with "America’s 
Funniest Home Videos.” piped into 
homes since last fall when the town was 
wired for cable teievision. 

Makivik's track record, as with any 
institutional endeavor, is mixed. The suc¬ 
cessful Air Inuit service, for example, not 
only turns a small profit but provides 
daily flights and emergency medical ser¬ 
vice in an area where access to foe rest of 
the world during a nine-month winter is 
otherwise unpredictable. But Makivik's 
attempts to commercialize caribou meat 


proved a money loser when foe herd 
migrated away from a series of slaughter¬ 
houses built along the tundra. 

Whatever the mistakes and tensions. 
Aatami said, foe challenge remains to 
blend traditional culture with a modern 
cash economy in a way that allows for 
self-sufficiency under the one without 
surrendering the history, relationships and 
language of the other. 

“Yesterday somebody got eight seals. 
Without them you can't survive up here." 
Aatami said. "We also see how other peo¬ 
ple live down south... Nobody can go 
back to the wav the ancestors lived, but 
we’ll always be Inuit. regardless of what 
age we are in... We're in a harsh environ¬ 
ment. hut it's a culture that will stick 
around even if wc are using powerboats 
instead of kayaks, or Ski-doos instead of 
dog teams.” 

Coast to coast, from downtown Van¬ 
couver to the plains of Alberta to foe 
northern expanses of Quebec. Canada and 
its original residents arc struggling with 
some variation on that theme: how, 500 
years after the initial European landing, to 
create a relationship that provides aborigi¬ 
nal communities with the tools to thrive 
in a modern society, wirhout also requir¬ 
ing assimilation. 

As in the United States, there is a list of 
historical insults and modern-day dilem¬ 
mas to confront. The issues tend to be 
higher on Canada's agenda, however, 
because the native population is propor¬ 
tionally larger than in the United States 
and is spread more significantly across 
the country. In addition, because of the 
history' of treaty negotiations here, there 
are still outstanding aboriginal claims to 
large chunks of land, as well as forest, 
fisuing and mineral rights across the 
country. 

The courts have been sympathetic since 
the early 1970s, gradually expanding the 
lecal tools that Canada's natives have at 



Children welcoming a plane’s arrival to remote Ivujivik are caught between 
Inuit tradition and modern culture beamed in via newly installed cable televi¬ 
sion. photo by Howard Schneider. 


their disposal. And last January. Indian 
Affairs Minister Jane Stewart issued a 
statement of reconciliation from the gov¬ 
ernment meant to atone for issues such as 
foe abuse Indians suffered in government- 
run schools or. more relevant to foe Arc¬ 
tic-duelling Inuit. foe forced settlement of 
various groups on land chosen by federal 
bureaucrats. 

Such policies. Indian and inuit leaders 
say. contributed to the disastrous suicide, 
substance abuse and poverty rates in abo¬ 


riginal communities. People straggled 
with the fact that they were not allowed to 
pursue their traditional lifestyle, but nei¬ 
ther were they fully equipped to create a 
modem one 

Government and aboriginal leaders 
alike agree that one way to combat foal 
situation is to moke native communities 
more autonomous—to substitute private 
or group effort for government help and 
swap Ottawa's oversight for more locally 
based decisions. 


Talcing concepts that are often 
enshrined in romantically democratic lro- 
guage and making them work in practice 
: are two different things, however, as 
- - Makivik executives and foe people of Ivu¬ 
jivik and neighboring communities will 
attest " 

, The Inuit of this area, scattered north of 
• the 55fo Parallel, rathe 1970s negotiated 
- one of the first modem land claim settle-' 
men is: In conjunction with Cree Indians 
elsewhere in the province, they agreed to 
let Quebec’s provincial utility company, 
Hydro-Quebec, begin damming rivers in. 
return for a cash settlement. • 

The monety, more than $75 million for 
.. foe Inuit, was part of an era of rapid. 
change that replaced igloos and caribou- 
skin tents with government-subsidized 
housing and established transportation - 
and communications links that ended the 
Inuit’s isolation For good. 1 ■ 

In 1960; foe people of this village 
spoke only foe Inuktitut dialect, and foe 
. only European faces -were those of a mis¬ 
sionary priest and a federal-schooiteacher 
deposiced here witii^ a.year's; worth of 
rations. Today, the brightest students are 
at least passably trilingual— Inuktitut, 
English and French—and Innit leaders are 
pushing for federal infrastructure funds to 
boost regional tourism with, a series of. 
ports. 

Makivik President Zebedee Niingak 
said that by today's negotiating standards, 
foe agreement with Hydro-Quebec-seems 
like a trmkets-for-land deal, hardly in line 
with foe revenue that northern hydroelec¬ 
tric projects mean for one of tbe conti¬ 
nent’s Largest utilities. But it helped pro- . 
vide momentum and money for a 
movement that, he feels, is evolving into 
greater self-rule for aboriginals across 
Canada. 

Just as Inuit in foe eastern part of foe 
Northwest Territories inherit their own 
government next year with foe creatioroof : 


a new self-governing territory called 
Nunavut, Nungak said he is now discuss¬ 
ing with provincial arid federal officials 
the possibility of such an arrangement for 
northern Quebec. . 

“We have„. created a climate in which 
it is no longer a novelty to have, institu¬ 
tions rearrange their situations to accom¬ 
modate an aboriginal.people” Nungak 
. said. “The basic attempt is to bring .gov-. 
emment much closer to the . people.” 
While many of foe changes are welcome 
—Aatami was not alone in preferring 
. heated dwellings. to -igloos—others , are 
not. . ... 

Village elders like Lizzi Nauya.v'see 
pros rod cons: Yes, her house is war£? 
but the sense of community is weaker, as 
are the traditions passed on to sdcceediag 
generations. “We are living like foewhite 
people are;” Nauya said, “but it fornot 
better.” 

The conflict is apparent as .well in foe 
comments of high school students sufch as 
CharGe Tarqik Mangiuk, who has miked 
an admiration of Marilyn Manson’s rebel¬ 
liousness—“Bottom line, nobody <tefis. 
him what to do"—with the very tradi- - 
tional goal of staying with his people'and • 
hunting. Or in those of his classmate/ Pita 
QaJingo, who may be .beaded-spufo...to 
pursue college but.is:a little unnerved by 
how television affected village fife. ' 

“When the cable came, it was-e^fittle 
scary,” Qaiingo/said. ‘The streets -were 
empty:' because everyone was wide 
watching. . -.. v r.-,. 

Many core undertakings reraam-i^tlis- 
puted at the most fundamental level/toosr. 
notably regarding education. Evofati^|r 
tor example, is not taughr in the stfoqol ‘ 
■here, according-to teachers, becauseof an 
evangelical Christianity- that 1 took-root 
through foe work of-missionaries.-" 

■ School director Peter. Analik said;that, 
if asked by a; student whether to -stay, in 
school or Jeam to hum and harvest foe 
.land, he would be. hard-pressed -to justify 
classtime.' 

our land: It is -black -and 
white—that is all," Analiksaid. ... 

You don’t survive if you'don’f }mb w 
about it. We don't plant, and' we dqn’t 
have farms.;. The hunters, when fottyj '* 
an -^ n Sll- ey invite everybody to « 

me fact is,'said Aatami, thaf'ftwti 
are ready to give up tradi ti on— Ad utiwe 
.pleasures like maktak, even iftite stykjl^ 


enjerymg it have changed with **£«&$ 
^These days,” he said, “a JotVotpe^fc 
use soy sauce.” ■ •• v.'-Ti 
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EebmonMctory sparks major celebration 



Premier League split on ticket revenues 

To play or not to play 



A3 Kijradf 


■a 


TOW, LEBANON— 

t** 3 **«*wug wim 

*^ daI after taking third 

1wdtiw . 1D the Asian BaAetbaB . 
lonstdp. •- '■'■y . .< . •, 

Kiyadl took the third place arter 
^.Byaoaal Dinette (SoOflttrn 
25® “ J?“ Same. Oat determined ! 
, *** &mrth P<wWons. . 

^ d «^*sated Moette : 

87-77 after leading at the 

. • fed for most of the game and 

;pa«ormed mnci» better than Hyundai 
IHaette. ; •; -_. .. 

f ~\ • AI Kyadl would have phyed agaoDst 
Uds team in the semi-Cnal and reached • 
™ final easily had they not lodt to 
Toshiba Red Thunders in the 1st 
round. They took 2nd position in their 
group due to Out .defeat/and played ' 
against the Chinese team in the semi- ' 
final instead of challenging them in the Ti 
final. A1 Riyadi's result ibthistoorna-' 
menl wasn't enough for the Ta»franese 
team,' who received' two additional 
awards. 

The first was for Elie Nasoy who 
.took the best 6th man award, and the 
second was for Michael Cumberland 
who was selected as die Most Valuable : 
Player in the tournament. The team 
mil be celebrating through the week at 
the AJ Riyadi Chib, Manara, in Leba 1 
non. ■ 



Michael Cumberland. (MVP) 


By Abdul-Hamid Addasi 

Special to the Star 

THE JORDAN Football Asso¬ 
ciation (JFA) decided to sus¬ 
pend the Premier League (PL) 
Championship. The decision 
followed a similar one by 
seven of the ten competing 
teams Thursday at Al AhJi 
club over their demand that 
revenues from ticket sales be 
reallocated 

The seven clubs arc 
demanding an equal distribu¬ 
tion of money from ticket 
sales among the ten clubs 
without regard for the number 
of fans attending each club's 
matches. 

They made an official 
appeal to the Jordanian Foot¬ 
ball Federation, whose spoke- 
man. Mohammed Harridan, 
said that because he appre¬ 
ciated the role of the clubs he 
had decided lo form a special 
committee to look into the 
clubs* demands on 11 May. 
Hamdan 'k decision, however, 
didn’t satisfy the seven clubs, 
who decided not to participate 
in Premier League games 
until the Federation deals with 
(heir demands in a more 
timely manner. 

The cunem method of reve¬ 
nue distribution favors those 
teams that enjoy high levels 
of popularity. * Teams that 
draw fewer fans end up with a 
share of revenues that some 
say is not sufficient to run the 
club. 

Al Wihdat and Shabab Al 
Hussein for their parts have 
said that the current method 
of revenue sharing is fair. It is 
well known that Al Wihdat 
has the biggest number of 
fans in Jordan. Shabab Al 


Hussein club president Ali 
Kobcr smd that he believes, 
there lore, that it is fair that Al 
Wihdat takes the biggest 
share of revenues. Both clubs 
threatened that they may 
withdraw from the league if 
the Federation changes the 
current method of distributing 
revenues. 

AI Ja/ecra club took a neu¬ 
tral position when its presi¬ 
dent Abdullah Kiswuni urged 
HRH Prince Abdallah, presi¬ 
dent of the JFA to resolve the 
deadlock over the suspeniion 
of the Premier League 
Championship. 

It is noteworthy that the 
suspension of the league will 
kill the enthusiasm ~ of the 
spectators who attended the 


first and second weeks in 
good numbers. These specta¬ 
tors will soon be busy watch¬ 
ing the World Cup finals in 
France, which will provide 
heavy competition for the 
attentions of local fans. 

Also, the national team's 
preparations for the Arab Cup 
qualifiers and the coming Pan 
Arab Games held in Amman 
in 1999 will be affected it 
Premier League Champion¬ 
ships finish late because of 
the current controversy. 

Should Premier League 
Champion ships be cancelled 
in order to provide sufficient 
practice lime for the National 
Team to retain the Pan Arab 
title thev won last vear?B 


Jarar leads pack 
in third speed race 

AMMAN (Star)— The Royal Automobile Club of 
Jordan t'RACJ) continues its series of speed races 
with a third contest sponsored by Pepsi-Cola. 

Jordanian driver Yaser Jarar, who scored the best 
lime hi the previous race took advantage of Garth 
Belhesi's absence and came in on top with a time of 
2.22-37 min. Belbesi is one of Jordan's toughest driv¬ 
ers and was the winner of the previous race. Edmir 
Shishani and Amir Al N'qjar look 2nd and (be 3rd 
places with limes of 2.27.51 min and 2J27.95 min. 

In addition to Belbesi. the race witnessed the 
absence of good drivers like .Ahmad Dawoud and 
Yana I Kumouk. No female participation was 
recorded. 

Prizes for the winners were awarded by RAJC 
Director Hass an Alaa El Dein at the end of the 
racc.B 


Midfielder Reyna capable of 
bringing it all back hbme 


US team 
fate in 
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.'ATLANTA—IfJJ, , , jjiM 
lion 

sftecer-ih tfu-XJmieci StEKs^fete 
answer ; may. Ue ih ' daodio 
Reyna.. 

The 24-year-old: midfield 
pi ay maker is: regarded; as one 
of the most .talented-ofaym 
the US has ever produced^— 
and now. he’ll get the chance 
to showcase those talents to 
the world, this time with the 
added pressure of "leading” an 
experienced American team, at 
the World Cup finals in 
France. 

“Claudio’s now at ah age 
..where he has enough experi¬ 
ence and leadership aMljty to 
take a team on his shoulders 
and make something of it” 
said US coach Steve Sampson: 
"The older players have a very 
high regard for Claudio.” • 

So it seems the promise of 
the star player from the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia has been 
realized in Lhe professional 
ranks, but the - transformation 
took time. 

Bayer Leverkusen, a Ger¬ 
man club, gave -him iris first 
break in 1994. but his career 
stalled as he spent more time 
on the bench than on the play¬ 
ing field. A . move to riwd 
Wolfsburg followed last sea¬ 
son. and now Reyna has 
finally started to show his real 
worth. . . 

'’It's given me a confidence 
that 1 didn't have when 1 
wasn’t playing every week,” 
said Reyna. “Then, I’d be a 
substitute one time.or. play 
only a little. You don’t have 
the same confidence that you 
do when you play every week 
and you do well against good 
competition.'’ - 

“Once he moved to Wolfs¬ 
burg," added Sampson, “he 
gained a level of confidence 
.I've never seen in him before. 
He’s taking the free kicks, he|s 
taking the comer kicks, he’s 
■the playmaber in midfield, he 
is really die ‘go-to’ guy. He s 
scoring goals in the flow of ute 
game and he's communicating 
on the field and telling people 
where to go. and that's very 
positive—for ' him, for jne. 

and especially for the team. 

Reyna also brings experi¬ 
ence lo the US team—^he s 
played in more than 50 inter¬ 
nationals, and two Olympics 
and was on the World Cup 


yTtus time,he’ll,be tested from 

- ^flteVa^t^rTbe United: States 
’ opens-j tt$. T *98 Wprld Qrp 

, campaign. - Jpnej l5 against 
"’world:..powerhouse Germany 
• Ill Paris; ■ 

With Reyna plying his trade: 
; m 'foes /*German - Bundesliga. 

he ! li-bis wdl.- inown - io 
.. strongopposition.Y-Sp,; .pet-' 
baps more thatany mach, this 

- could be .an inxfication' of 

whether ’ Reyna has truly 
arrived.-. • ■ - 

Tve beat-playing weQ over 
there 'now” says .Reyna, “so 
. ;fthe Germans] automatically 
identify rite'as ttye most impor- 
taht player on the. US team 
’ because I've ptay& '.well in 
.. their country; jagitinst- fteir 
national team players.” '. 

His success hasn’t gone unno- 
ticed by the US. media, either. 
The New York Times, recently 
listed its 100 most- influential 
Americans for the . next cen¬ 
tury. Reyna was . on the.’list as 
the future of US soccer. 

But the attention and acco¬ 
lades crane largely from insid¬ 
ers, US teammates, aren’t- so 
sure that Reyna’s talents are 
. being felly recognized by the ■ 
US soccer public* ’ . * 

•There’s been a lot of criti¬ 
cism of Claudio because he’s 
been the future of American 
soccer for so. long,” says all- 
time leading US goal scorer 
Brie Wynalda. “He's never 
been given the opportunity to 
prove it I don’t think Ameri¬ 
can fans realize the superb 
way he’s been playing in Ger- 

- many. He doesn’t get.enough 

credit—to be his age arid to be; 
running our' team, in the mid¬ 
field at jeast, is quite a feat in 
itself." . . 

But . hack in Wolfsburg, 
which is better- known for its 
•Volkswagen headquarters, 
Reyna is helping drive the 
newly promoted football club 
to new .heights. And "he’s 
become a household, name 

with real celebrity states. 

‘5 play tri.a small city where 

- eVoyone’s .'.crazy, about. the 

. club and tite 'success we’ve ' 
had.” says.Reyna. "It’s fun to 
be part of it and basically to 
make everyone’s whole week 
happy if you win.” B .. 


Croatia is World Cup ‘dark horse’ 


ZAGREB, Croatra-T—Croatia 
needed a playoff victory to 
get into the, World Cup for 
the first time. And “the small, 
bopmmng-shaped country 
on the Adriatic Sea has less 

people-than inatiycountries j n 
the tournament have regis¬ 
tered soccer playeis. ; 

'Still,.: lhe : Croats have 
plenty of talent and are con¬ 
sidered by far the best World 
Gup rookies: “If we pass the 
^first round, I guarantee that 
we’ t»eat anyone,” captain 
Zvommil-Bdtansaid. • • 
• * Soban, ’Davor Suker and 
Robert Prosineckt formed the 
•hub of the tinder-20 Yugoslav 
national.team that won that 
age .'group’s World Cup in 
Chile in 1987. -V . . 

When Yugoslavia violently 
broke .tip' hno ' independent 
states in 1991,. the three 
doffed the traditional Yngo- 
l slav blue and donned the reti- 
Vand-white checkered, shins of 
their nativeh Croatia to^guide 
im extremely ^gifted crop of 
-players. 

The fledgling nation has 24 - 
wins. -10, draws and .-only 
. seven: losses, including con¬ 
vincing ' victories oyer three- 
time World; Cup champion 
-Italy, ex-Europeari champion 
--Denmark, and Spain. Croatra 
defeated; Ukraine in a two- 
game series lart November 
’ for a berth in France. ■* 

The World Cup, which 
. begins June 10,- is the second 
major tournament the Croats 
- have qualified for- in . their 
first attempt In I996» they 
made it into the Eraopean ' 
Championship and'-readied 5 
the quarterfinals, where they 




were edged out by Germany. 
. the tournament's eventual 
winner. 

Indeed, if the Croats can 
advance out of their first- 
round . World • Cup group, 
which also includes Argen¬ 
tina and rookies Japan and 
■Jamaica, they may have an 
upset or two in them. 

"I’m full of energy and my 
optimism is as hard as gran¬ 
ite,” coach Miroslav Blazevic 
said. “Croatia boasts a class 
like few other notions." 

Croatia's stars are spread 
out across the globe. Of lhe 
team's stoning 11, only goal¬ 
keeper Drazen Ladle and Pro- 
si neck i, are based in the coun¬ 
try. Bo ban, who also plays for 
AC Milan, is a linchpin in the 
midfield. Lanky forward Alen 
Boksic is the sting behind a 
potent attackrline. He helped 
lead Italian powerhouse 
' Juventus to a league title last 
year and is now in peak form 
for Rome's Lazio. 


Some have described the 
Croats as Europe's Brazil for 
their fluid and unpredictable 
style, hut critics have noted 
the lack of discipline and 
stamina. 

Much of Croatia's fortunes 
lie with Prnsinecki. an on-off 
chain-smoker with dexterous 
hall control and imaginative 
passes. He has had a renais¬ 
sance since returning to 
mother club Croatia Zagreb 
last season. Lately, however, 
the 29-year-old has been bat¬ 
tling a nagging back injury 
and erratic form that also 
marred his stints at Spanish 
giants Real Madrid and Bar¬ 
celona a few years ago. 

As lor coach Blazevic. he 
is a muster psychologist and 
staunch nationalist. These 
days his greatest problem is 
keeping his suits' egos in 
check. In past games, he has 
talked of the homeland war 
and turmoil left in its woke to 
rouse his ensemble of mil¬ 


lionaires. The players were 
outside the country during the 
war and were not affected, 
although many were involved 
in humanitarian projects and 
sent money to victims back 
home. 

The country, now mired in 
social and economic troubles, 
is hoping for a morale boost 
with a good showing in the 
World Cup. and that has put a 
lot of pressure on the team. 
The high. demands concern 
Aljosa Asanovic. who also 
plays for Napoli in Italy. He 
thinks an appearance in the 
world's most-watched sport¬ 
ing event is inspiration 
enough. 

In fact, like many others, 
he sees the Cup as a way to 
land the biggest contract of 
his career. “The national side 
has always been a stage 
where my potential is most 
visible," Asanovic said. "1 
believe that’s how it will he 
in France." ■ 



may sound victory 
Camaroon squad 


YAOUNDE—AVith his distinc¬ 
tive dreadlocks and: standing 
tall in his red boots, Rigobert 
Song is sure te turn .few., 
heads at the World- Cup finals 
.this summer. But it.will -not be 
just his appearance that catches 
the attention of obSCTvere. 
rather the consummate skill of 
a confident 21 -year-old. 

Song-was a-raw 17-year-old 
when he played at the: last 
World Cup finals in the United 
Steies as a surprise selection in 
a - -team .torn. by. .internal 
disputes. -**. . /- 

-. Now; four, years tin, he has 
developed hno ' an . -elegant 
defender^■■who' has the world at 
his feet. Song .will go to the 
World- Cup findls fresh from 
his best season yet with French 
title chases Metr and having 
taken .over the captaincy of the 
Cameroon'team, 

Song has a big responsibility 
in leading;'a country whose 
. fens ;deraand: a-.tetum to the 
gfent-killing performances of 
Italy..eight years ago and he 
believes the .ncrw-Iook Came¬ 
roon team has tee capability to 
.captivate the - world of soccer 
again. 

“My ambition is to see 


Cameroon men¬ 
tioned in the same 
breath as we were 
before.” he said. 

Song, who hails 
from Yaounde, is a 
graduate of Came¬ 
roon's under-20 
team which went 
to tee 1993 World 
Youth Cup in Aus¬ 
tralia. He was just 
16 at the time but 
captained tee team 
that included nine 
players who went 
on to win fell inter¬ 
national caps. 

His game was 
modelled on that 
of his boyhood 
hero, the Dutch 
sweeper Ronald 
Koeman. “1 used to 
write his name on' 
the back of my 
shirts,” said Song, 
who. moved to 
Metz straight afto- tee World 
Cup in tee US and very quickly 
won a place on tee first team.' 
His defensive capabilities have 
been among tee major reasons 
why tee team, from Lorraine 
have been title contenders for 



much of rhe French season. 
But at notional team level, it 
has not been a rosy with Came¬ 
roon disappointing in tee US 
and also failing at tee lost two 
African Nations Cup finals. 

Song was one of few high¬ 


lights for the Indomitable 
Lions in Burkina Faso in Feb¬ 
ruary and knows matters can 
only improve now that French¬ 
man Claude Le Roy has taken 
over as coach. ■ 
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FIFA nervous about bribes 

LONDON—Soccer's governing body is worried about the pos¬ 
sibility o! bribes at this summer's World Cup. 

FIFA’s acting General Secretary Michd Zen-Ruffincn said the 
32 participating teams will be given detailed warning from offi¬ 
cials and that security 

teams would be- 

placed in tec hotels of : 

players and referees. ; i 

But he admitted 
detection would be 
difficult. "If you bribe 
a defender and he pro¬ 
vokes ,m unnecessary 
penally, nobody will 
know." Zen-Ruffincn 
told London’s Sunday 
Times. 

"The most serious 
problem we have had 
so far was in the 
under-17s World Cup 
competition in Qatar 
in 1995." he added. 

“We were contacted 
by coaches in the 
hotels who said some 
of their players had 
spent time in rooms 

with people coming to them oftering gifts. They weren’t asking 
for anything in exchange." 

The newspaper said gangs behind the potential bribes were 
based in Asia, where millions will he bet on every game. The 
quarterfinal games are believed to be particularly susceptible. 

Peter Velappan. head ol the Asian Football Confederation, 
said match-fixing syndicates had targeted the quarterfinals of 
the 1994 World Cup in the United States. 

The newspaper said referees would be placed under guard in 
their hotels. It said referees traveling to matches outside Paris 
would he accompanied by FIFA officials. 

Ba confident of place on French squad 

PARIS—French winger Ibrahim Ba says he can’t imagine (hat 
he won't be selected when France announces its World Cup 
team this week. 

Ba said he was confident the French team had a chance to 
win the World Cup. But he adJed that the team needed to be 
balanced and calm in order to play well. 

"I have the French team in m\ heart. I know I am ready.” Ba 
said in an interview that appeared Sunday in the French weekly 
newspaper. Le Journal Ju Dinuuiche. 

Ba also said he thought this year’s team was stronger than in 
1986. when it was led by soccer star Michel Platini, now the 
head of the French Organizing Committee. 

French trainer Aime Jacquet is expected to announce his 
choices for the French World Cup team on Tuesday. 

“1 can’t imagine not being in tee World Cup." Ba said. 

Klinsmann mum on future plans 

LONDON—German star Juergen Klinsmann won't discuss his 
future with the English club Tottenham—his second stint with 
the team—until after the World Cup. 

Klinsmann, who scored four goals Saturday in a 6-2 win over 
Wimbledon that virtually assured Tottenham of staying in the 
Premier League, has had a difficult relationship with coach 
Christian 


Gross. 


”1 

don’t 

want to say 

anything about 

teat 

now 

because 

there 

was so 

much 

said in the last 

few 

weeks 

before 

i left 

the first time." 

said 

Klin- 

smann. 

who 

arrived at Tot- 

tenham 

four 

months ago on 

a short- 

term 

eontracL 


“All I 

want 



COUPC DU MONOS 


to say is that 

today was certainly one of tee most exciting games of my 
career in 16 years as a professional. It was a wonderful 
feeling." 

Gross, however, indicated Klinsmann w’ouid probably not 
return. 

“No. there is no chance of talking to him about staying 
because it was always the agreement that he would leave at tee 
end of the season." Gross said. 

Stuttgart striker Bobic out with injuries 

STUTTGART. Germany—Fredi Bobic. Stuttgart's striker who 
hopes to make Germany’s World Cup squad, will he sidelined 
for about 10 days after injuring ligaments in his left ankle, his 
club said Sunday. 

Bobic will miss the last round of the Bundesliga next week¬ 
end and is unlikely lo be fit for Stuttgart’s Cup Winners Cup 
game against Chelsea on May 13 in Stockholm. 

Bobic will not need surgery. He was injured in Stuttgart's 4- 
2 loss at Karlsruhe in a Bundesliga game Saturday. 

Konsel doubtful for Austria World Cup bid 

ROME — Austrian goaltender Michael Konsel's status for the 
World Cup is in doubt after he injured himself during practice 
with his club. 

Konsel. 36. pulled a muscle in his lower left leg at the end of 
AS Roma's training session Saturday, as he dived to block a 
shot. He was held out of Roma's match against AC Milan on 
Sunday and is likely sidelined for the rest of the Serie A 
season. 

The veteran’s injury could take as long as a monte to heal, 
the Roma team doctor said. 

Konsel is one of the top players on Austria's squad for 
France ‘98. where the country is bracketed with Italy. Chile and 
Cameroon in the first round. 

Brazilian midfielder dazzles in Tunisian 
debut 

SOUSSE. Tunisia—Brazilian Jose Clayton, who took Tunisian 
nationality in March, made an impressive debur in a 1-1 draw 
in a friendly international against Georgia on Saturday. 

Imed ben Younes scored for Tunisia 11 minutes from time to 
equalize a 40th minute goal by Manchester City's Gcorgi 
Kinkladze. 

Midfielder Clayton has been playing in Tunisia for four 
years. 

Tunisia was missing out-of-favor-but-talcnled play maker 
Zoubier Beya who earned the displeasure of coach Henry Kas- 

perezak with _ a 

display of petu¬ 
lance after 
being substi¬ 
tuted at the 
African 

Nations Cup 
final in 

February. 

Tunisia is in 
group G at the 
World Cup 
finals along 
with England, 
Romania and 
Colombia. 
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Jerusalem 

Intermarkets receives 
Al Sawsanah Award 


JERUSALEM INTERMARKETS, a lo- 
cal advertising agency has been given 
the All Sawsanah Award for Creativity 
from Jordan Television. This was in rec¬ 
ognition of the new logo Oat the agency 
designed for Jordan Television’s 30th 
anniversary Jerusalem Intermarkets is. 
well'- established agenicy which has 
branches in most Arab.conntriesJl 


World mourns passing ofNizar Qabbani 


Charting path of 20th 


century Arab poetry 



■1 


#• 


By Marwao Asmar 
Slar Staff Writer 


T he Arab world lost this week one if 
its greatest poets of the 20th century. 
Nizar Qabbani was laid to rest in 
his hometown. Damascus, having 
died in London where he was 
undergoing treatment for a serious illness. 

Syrian-born Qabbani leaves an indelible 
mark on Arab culture and poeiry. A strident 
figure in both his thoughts and 
writings—something which literary specialists 
will no doubt insist are sources of 
controversy—his great contribution to charting 
out the path of Arab poetry in the 20th century 
will be preserved along with other great 
masters. 

His rich life, having now drawn to a close at 
the age of 75. began on 21 March 1923 in 
Damascus at a time of major social, political 
and economic upheavals. Although he 
obtained a law degree in 1945. and 
subsequently served as a diplomat, his interest 
in poetry—kindled when Qabbani was still a 
schoolboy—never flagged. 

He was taught this love—and the craft 
through which bcsL to express it—at the hands 
of the late Khalil Murdom. a poet of great 
stature. During that time. Murdom instilled in 
the young Qabbani the an of critical 
appreciation. Qabbani. already an 
accomplished poet as a teenager, published 
his first collection of poems in 1942. 

Although he served between 1945 and 1965 
as a career diplomat in London. Cairo. Beirut. 
Peking and Madrid, his love of literature never 
wavered. It was during this time that he began 
to sharpen his critical faculties, concentrating 
on topical themes that were hidden in the 
human psyche. Also during this time, he 
published a large number of collections of his 
poems. 

But these were mingled with the burning 
social and political issues of the day. Qabbani 
felt that women were one of the most 
exploited beings in society, and devoted a 
good proportion of his prose to the female sex. 



He concentrated on the body form, and the 
very aura of women who. in their gentleness 
and emotional intensity, acted as a veritable 
wellspring of inspiration. 

• But critics who see his poetry as 
one-dimensional in this respect do him a great 
injustice. After 1965 he retired from the 
diplomatic service, and became a full-time 
poet. 

This is arguably the outset of Qabbani's 
twilight years, k was during this period that 
the reader began to feci what might be 
characterized as the "personal outrage" that 
came through in his poems. He wouldn't 
accept Arab defeat in the 1967 war. and 
openly blamed Arab regimes. Hence his 
thoughts and beliefs concentrated on what he 
called the Arab political malaise. 

He always believed that this was related to 
the socio-political climate in the Arab world. 
He says what Arab people need is greater 
democracy and more freedom of expression, 
bitterly complaining at the same lime that "the 
fingers of the Arab human be ins and breath 


has been cut off, tongue cut off. lips taken 
out. ears taken out...” 

Qabbani wrote endlessly about Beirut, 
about the Qana massacre, and the 
Palestinians, the tragedy of Palestine and the 
children of the stones of the intifada. 

It was during the late '60s and onwards that 
his popularity broadened. This was a natural 
result of the approach that he brought to his 
prosody. By all accounts. Qabbani was a 
modernist. Indeed many say that he dragged 
Arab poetry from its ancient forms into the 
modem world. This he did by popularizing it, 
making it topical, pertinent and emotionally 
accessible to the man in the street as well as 
to the artist and intellectual. 

His poems are sung and have been recorded 
by Arab greats such as the late llm Kaltbomu 
and Abdel Haleem Hafiz. Today they are 
sung by Majda Al Roumi. and Kathim Al 
Saber. 

His language, syntax, and form, his 
intonation and general style were done in a 
way that appealed to people, male and female, 
young or old—an appeal that is emblematic of 
the generosity with which Qabbani opened up 
and offered to the world his whole being, with 
a style that identifies him as a masLer of his 
idiom. ■ 


A drawing of u Qarea't Al 
Fenjan” (Fortune-teller , 
one of Qabani’s poems 
that become most famous 
when it was sung by the 
late Abdel Haleem Hafiz. 
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Patriarch of Latin American culture dies 


Soliloquy for an uncanny soul 



By Natasha TwaJ 

Special to the Star 


O n Sunday 19 April 1998, Mexico 
lost its eminent laureate. 1990 
Noble Prize winner and patriarch 
of Latin American culture. 
Ocatvio Paz. at age 84. 

Mexican President Ernesto Zedillo 
announced Paz’s death early on Monday, 
20 April, as Zedillo was returning from the 
Summit of the Americas in Chile. “We have 
lost our greatest thinker and poet." said 
Zedillo, commenting on Paz’*. death. He did 
not give a cause of death or say exactly 
when the author died. 

Paz is best known for two of his earlier 
works: the book-length essay The Labyrinth 
of Solitude and the poem "Sunstone." 

The Labyrinth of Solitude (1950) is an 
explication of Mexico's national character. 
The book describes Mexican history as a 
search for “our own selves, deformed or 
masked by strange institutions." he lately 
explained to a friend. 

“Sunstone" (1957). the poem he is most 
famous for. is a harsh critique of what he 
said was the proud apathy common among 
Mexicans. It was inspired by the 
monumental circular stone on which the 
Aztec calendar is inscribed. 

His best-known book of poetry is 
Ubenad Baja Palabra. published in 1949. 
Paz was born on 31 March. 1914 and 


grew up at the edge of Mexico City. He 
attributed his early interest in literature to 
his grandfather, a strongly umi-clcrica] 
army general, playwright, lawyer and 
journalist. 

Paz's father, who identified himself as a 
socialist, was a secretary to Emiliaoo 
Zapata, the mythic peasant leader ol' 
Mexico’s early twentieth century 
revolution. 

When he was only 16. Paz published his 
first poem: his first essay followed a year 
later. He went to Law School at Mexico 
City's National Autonomous University, 
where he joined a Marxist .student group. 
He monied a young writer. Elena Garro. 
with whom he had a daughter. 

In 1937 Paz traveled to Spain to join u 
congress of ami-fascist writers. He stayed 
in Spain after the congress and joined the 
leftist-dominated Republican lorces 
fighting rightist General Francisco 
Franco. 

Alter reluming to Mexico City, he 
accepted a scholarship to study .it the 
University of California. Berkeley, and 
worked in New York translating Hollywood 
scripts into Spanish. 

In 1946 he was nominated as the cultural 
attache d'affaires in Japan before becoming 
ambassador to India in l%2. He resigned 
that post in protest when the Mexican army 
crushed an ami-government movement and 
killed more than 301) students in 1968. "It 


would be difficult to represent a 
government under these circumstances." he 
told reporters in New Delhi at the time. 

Paz always thought of himself as a' 
socialist, yet since he was not afraid to 
criticize the left, he was eventually 
ostracized by them. His criticism of Fidel 
Castro's Cuba especially drew the ire of 
leftist intellectuals. 

Paz's marriage to Elena Garro ended 
angrily after two decades, and in 1966 he 
married Maria Jose, who remained his love 
until his dying day. 

In 1976*. Paz founded a Mexican journal 
’Vuclta’ which became one of Latin 
America’s most prestigious literacy 
magazines. 

The poet also received the' most 
important award in the Spanish-speaking 
world, the Cervantes Prize, in 1981. 

Paz was a genuine poet, essayist and also 
a great humanist. His poetic corpus is 
nourished by the belief that poetry 
constitutes, as American poet EHot 
Weinberger said about Paz's work, “the 
secret religion of the modem age.” 

His loss is indeed a tragic one, not only 
for the Mexican people, but also For those 
people who value the intersecting worlds of 
the intellect and rhe imagination, most 
especially the uncanny way Paz seemed 
able to weave these into a deeply felt 
whole. ■ 
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“Look here, McOnnte—hundreds of bright copper 
ketttea, warn woolen mittens, brown paper packages 
tied up with string... Someone was after a few of ttds 
guy’s favorite things.” • - . 
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Andre Lafleur: cactus tamer 
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■ Homage to Feder> 
ico Garcia Lorca. ~ ~ 

Institute) Cervantes is pre¬ 
senting through the month of 
May a program of films, lec¬ 
tures. music and readings in 
homage to Andalusian poet 
Garcia Lorca. Schedule as 
follows: 


May 7 —El bidcon abierto 
(1984) Rim in Spanish based 
on Lorca's life and poetry, in 
which certain of his charac¬ 
ters take on a life of their 
own. At Instituto Cervantes 
(near third circle, behind the 
Inter.Continental Hotel) 5 


pm 


May 10 f JI—Lorca was not 
only a poet and dramatist— 
he also composed music. 
Guitarist Rafael Serrallet 
performs Lorca's work in 
two concerts. The first, on 
May 10, will be held in the 
Union Bank Hal] in Shmei- 
sani at 5 pm. The second, on 
May 11. will be performed at 
Instituto Cervantes al 8 pm. 
May II—lectures by Drs. 
Mahmud All Makki and 
Abdel Aziz open an exhibi¬ 
tion of Lorca's books trans¬ 
lated into Arabic along with 
more than 50 photograph^ of 
the poeL At Instituto Cer¬ 
vantes, 6 pm 

May 14— Bodas de sangre 
(1981) film version of a 
Lorca play. Surreal drama in 
which a bridegroom and the 
mysterious “Leonardo” fight 
and mortally wound each 
other in the presence of the 
bride. In Spanish only, at 
Instituto Cervantes. 5 pm. A 
second screening of the 
filnv—this one with English 
subtitles, and called Blood 
Wedding—takes place May 
17. at 5 pm. 


American Center.at 6 pm, 
and. continue through May 
25. _ A critic noted that 
Samer's pieces “stun the lay¬ 
man, confuse other artists, 
and inspire writers.” 

May 11—Guitar concert by 
Jad Azkool. Program 
includes pieces by Villa- 
Lobos, and LourivaJ Silves- 
tre. In the American Center 
Courtyard, 7 pm. On May 
12, Mr Azkoul will give a 
workshop at the National 
Music Conservatory. If 
interested, call the Conserva¬ 
tory at 568 7620. 

May 12—Founder and Cura¬ 
tor of the International Coun¬ 
cil for Women in the Arts 
Salwa Nashashibi will give 
a talk entitled “The Politics 
of Identity: Contemporary 
Arab Art in the US.” , 

May 13—"East Meets 
West," musical duo of gui¬ 
tarist Jad Azkool and oud 
player Sakber Hattar. In 
the American Center Court¬ 
yard. 7 pm. 

Note: please reserve seats for 
all performances in advance 
at 592 0101. ext. 2579 
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■ American Arts Fes¬ 
tival, May 10 -13 

The first American Arts Fes¬ 
tival, under the patronage of 
Her Majesty Quean Noor. 
takes place over the course 
of four days at the American 
Center. Schedule as follows: 


Films 

■ Darat al Funun's Thurs¬ 
day everting film series will 
concentrate on Latin Ameri¬ 
can artists for the month of 
May. The series kicks off 
with two films about Mexi¬ 
can artist Diego Rivera: 

May 7— The Frescoes of 
Diego Rivera 

May 14—/ Paint What / See 
Both films are at 6 pm 

■ At the French Cultural 
Center fJabal Weibdeh): 

May 11— Le Dernier Metro 
.(1980) . Francois Truffaut 
film that follows the difficul¬ 
ties a film director experi¬ 
ences as he attempts to con¬ 
tinue. .his work in Nazi- 
occupied France. In French, 
with English subtitles. Two 

shows, 6:30 and 8:30 pm 


May fO—exhibition by jew¬ 
elry artist Sazaxuie -FI - 
Masry opens ai 6 pm in the 
American Center Exhibition 
Halls, and runs until May 25.. 
Ms El Masry will also con¬ 
duct a workshop. "New Jew¬ 
elry Design Techniques,” oh 
May 13. For further infor¬ 
mation, call. 592 0101, exL 
2579 . 

Also on May'10, an exhibi¬ 
tion of sculpture by Sumer 
Tabbaa will open . at the 


Exhibitions 

H Berlin-based Syrian artist 
Marwan shows 99 new 
pieces entitled “A Suite of 
Heads!'. untiL 25. May at 
Darat al Funun.. 

H Also at Darat al Funun, 
Lfcbanese/American artist 
and poet Etel Adrian's “Art-, 
jst’s Books of Art and 
Poetry" continues until 21 
May. 

■ At Instituto Cervantes: 
April 26—The exhibition 
Sinfony of colors" by Ecua¬ 
doran artist CHmedo Qnira- 
bita. runs, until May. 12. 
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Climate shifts wofft change overall food production, but they could skew its distribution 



offers cold comfort to 
the world s farmers 

► The impact—and the validity—of global warming are still being 
hotly debated. But the hands on the ‘barometers’ that guide the 
world’s agriculture are beginning to shift. In many industrial countries 
die new reading is ; fair.’ The higher temperatures linked to the 
greenhouse gases their economies pump out mean longer growing 
seasons. But in the developing world, the hands are moving towards 
‘stormy.’ There, hotter temperatures and more volatile weather 
patterns promise real trouble for millions of subsistence farmers 


Icing on the cake for the developed world: global wanning promises longer, more favorable growing seasons 


• •**■•*' S • m - 


By John Madelry 

F irst.the good news. The world 
nil] be able to grow as much food 
as ever despite global wanning, ac¬ 
cording to die Intergovern¬ 
mental Panel on Climate 
Change (1PCC). a both- of 
2.500 scientists from all over die 
world. j. 

Behind diis 
comforting 
global picture, 
however, lurks 
a world of 
uncertainties, 
changes and die 
prospect of the 
North-South di¬ 
vide yawning 
wider. 

Many coun¬ 
tries in the 
North—which 
produce most of die greenhouse gases 
whose insulating effect is behind the 
warming trend—could grow more food 
in a wanner world. But global warming 


REPORTL\C 
FROM 


2000 


In higher latitudes, global 
warming will extend tfae 


A fifth of the land for Memo's staple crop depends on foreign promises 
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by iJauu't C. Scaechtkr 

v the iruKLub industries and ve¬ 
il ides go on emitting greenhouse 
guscs at current rates—and there 
are few indications they will slow 
down—Mexico's agricultural sec- 
? t«»r faces a stormy future.. 

Less developed nations like Mexico, 
lacking die means to confront the rav¬ 
ages nf global warming, will be espe¬ 
cially hard hit. Re- 
RJ^K^TLyo - search indicates that, 

mm r^ M rr s ofTe 

- country may become 

unsuitable for growing maize, the coun¬ 
ter's staple crop. 

Maize is cultivated throughout 
Me:;ico. Though of marginal econom¬ 
ic value, representing less dian 1 per¬ 
cent of GDP. the 


«4CT*/” nft<v»40t « 


Conde has been conducting studies 
on the vulnerability of Mexico's agri¬ 
culture in the face of global wanning 
trends. Superimposing current dimate 
trends onto existing patterns of output, 
she has concluded that 21 percent of 
the potentially productive territory for 
growing maize could fell barren. 

“It can be summed up easily: all the 
climate variables we're seeing in the 
[production] models tend to reduce the 
areas suitable for the growth of com," 
says Dr. Carlos Gay Garda, Coordina¬ 
tor of the Unit of Cooperation and In¬ 
ternational Treaties at Mexico’s Na¬ 
tional Institute of Ecology. 

Gay was instrumental in preparing 
Mexico's First Communication to the 
UN's Framework Convention on Cli¬ 
mate Change (FCCC), which was sub- 
r--mitted to the 




patterns if ratjnt,ane 
scientist to eandoded that 
21 percent of tie potentially 
productive lend far growing 


crop is of enor¬ 
mous social irn- 
porianff. It is a 
ft? dietary staple for 
millions of Mexi¬ 
cans. arid the tra¬ 
dition of planting 
and harvesting 
die r.’iilpu, it) - corn 
crop- is deeply in- 
■<rc3iitv:d among 
the ' Mexican 

As it stands, 
uiu'tv “1 die re- . ( . 

rinns where maize is grown m M«o 
an: not well suited because of soils low 
i„ nutrients. If current climate trends 
• »i itiMue. mst areas tliat arealready mar- 
riu a !lcpu«hictive would focedi^troua 
falls in output, according to Cecdia 
Conde. n researcher at the Center for 
Ionospheric Sciences of the National 
.. .• . - « 7 T!*vrrritv c*l Mexico. 


V 


FCCC’s Kyoto 
conference last 
December. He 
says that based on 
the evidence, 

“those areas mod¬ 
erately suited for 
the growth of 
maize—the east¬ 
ern and western 
mountain ranges 
down to the 
coast—will disap¬ 
pear,” he says. 
And these 

changes are expected to come soon, 
within die next 50 years if current emis¬ 
sion levels are not reduced. 

There are steps Mexico might take 
to ward off or minimize the effects of 
global wanning. By mo-easing the use 
of fertiloeis, varying plautingthnes or 
developing seed varieties that are less 
susceptible to drought, the nation's 


farmlands can be made less vulnerable 
to the negative effects of global warm¬ 
ing—decreased rainfall and higher 
temperatures. 

Mexico could also emphasize oth¬ 
er crops, such as wheat and barley, 
which studies show may be better 
suited than maize for growth in the 
country’s higher altitudes. But, as 
mentioned, such a move would re¬ 
quire fundamental change in Mexican 
eating habits and cultural norms. 

It seems Mexico’s best hope is that 
those countries pumping the lion’s 
share of greenhouse gases into the at¬ 
mosphere will take 
steps to reduce their 
outputs which, as 
FCCC signatories, 
they are committed to 
doing. 

Though Mexico’s 
northern neighbors 
are also expected to 
register declines in 
overall agricultural 
yields, the change 
could actually benefit 
some aspects of farm¬ 
ing in the US. Accord¬ 
ing to Conde, carbon 
dioxide, the principal 
greenhouse gas, acts as 
a “fertilizer"’ in crops 
such as wheat, increas¬ 
ing yields of that crop 
by as much as 30 per¬ 
cent. That,combined 
with the temperature 
increase, would ulti¬ 
mately expand the so- 
called “-cereal belt” in 
the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, a finding sup¬ 
ported by the Inter- 


Ciiiineiil.il Panel on Climate 
Change. Hence the northern nations 
uiay be less motivated to put the 
brakes on the global warming phe¬ 
nomenon. 

The US Congress has not yet rati¬ 
fied the commitments made by die sig¬ 
natory parties to the 1997 Kyoto Sum¬ 
mit, which requires America to reduce 
emissions to 9‘i percent of its 1990 
levels no later than 2012. The US pro¬ 
duces between 20 and 30 percent of 
the world's greenhouse gases, with 
only 4 percent of its population. 
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is likely to have serious consequences 
for millions of people in the South, 
where harvests could become more un¬ 
predictable. 

Also unpredictable, according 
to die Rome-based Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAQ), 
_ is exactly who wins and who los¬ 
es in this climate lottery. 

“Several uncertainties limit the ac¬ 
curacy ofeunrent projections,'' say Cvu- 
diia Rosenzweig and Daniel Hillel, who 
have studied the potential impacts of 
climate change 011 world food supply. 
“One relates to die degree of tempera¬ 
ture increase and its geographic distri¬ 
bution. Anodier ....„. - ..........* _•... 

pertains to die [re¬ 
lated] changes 
likely to occur in 
die precipitation 
patterns dial de¬ 
termine the water 
supply to crops, 
and to the evapo¬ 
rative demand im¬ 
posed on crops by 
the wanner cli¬ 
mate.'' 

Harsher and 
more extreme 
weather is likely to 
result from global wanning. “It is likely 
tliat higher temperatures will produce 
more intense atmospheric circulation 
and a fester water cycle, leading to heav¬ 
ier and more erratic rains, stronger 
winds and more frequent floods."’ ac¬ 
cording to FAO’s experts. Erratic mins 
could also lead tu more droughts. 

Demand for water for irrigation is 
likely to rise in a warmer climate, 
putting scarce water .supplies under 
pressure. Fluctuations in the weather 
a *uld pm additional stress on fragile 


seasnn. allowing the 


two or more cropping cycles 
during the same season 


John Made ley is the author of 
SEVERAL BOOKS on global 
agriculture, INCLUDING Trade and 
the Poor: The Impact of International 
Trade on Dti'eloping Countries. 


Some effects of 
global warming 
on agriculture 



Loss of biodiversity in 
fragile environments/ 
tropical forests 


Increased frequency of 
weather extremes 
(stornis/floods/droughts) 


Loss of fertile coastal 
lands caused by rising 
sea levels 



farming systems, making land degrada¬ 
tion more likely. 

In middle and higher latitudes, glob¬ 
al warming will extend the length of the 
potential growing season, allowing ear¬ 
lier planting of crops in the spring, ear¬ 
lier maturation and harvesting, and the 
possibility of completing two or more 
cropping cycles during the same sea¬ 
son. 

Countries in the north with a big 
land mass, such as Canada and Russia, 
should be able to grow more. Food ex¬ 
porters in middle and high latitudes— 
including the US—stand to gain. 

Northern European countries 
should also gain 

..I m ° « - 

as the increased 
temperatures 
shorten crop 
growing periods. 
But Ruth Butter¬ 
field, of the Envi¬ 
ron mental 
Change Unit at 
the University of 
Oxford, warns 
that countries in 
southern Europe 
could lose be 1 
cause of de¬ 
creased rainfall. 

Lower rainfall could also affect 
countries in northern Africa. In the de¬ 
veloping world as a whole, areas in the 
path of rain-bearing winds may benefit 
from increased rainfall. But countries 
that already experience wide variations 
in rainfall, temperature and other con¬ 
ditions are likely to lose when this vari¬ 
ability becomes even greater. 

The existing variations in agricul¬ 
tural production are “one of the main 
factors behind food insecurity,” says 
FAO. Some areas of the world are par¬ 
ticularly prone to such variability—the 
Sahel region of Africa, northeastern 
Brazil, Central Asia and Mexico, for jn- 
stance. For malnourished peoplerin 
these areas, global warming could be 
die last thing they need. -- “ 

Low-lying areas of 
coastal countries stand to 
lose because of rising sea 
levels. These areas wilfte 
affected by sea water seep¬ 
ing into ground wafer, 
dius providing a difficult 
environment for crops 
tliat are not tolerant pf 
salt A sizable part,of 
world food production 
comes from these areas; 
densely populated areas 
of countries such .as 
Bangladesh, China, 
Egypt, Indonesia and 
Malaysia will be affected, 
and agriculture could be¬ 
come difficult to sustain 
in these areas because 
most existing crop vari¬ 
eties cannot cope with 
saline conditions. 

In extreme cases, salt¬ 
water intrusion may be¬ 
come saltwater inunda¬ 
tion. Some isiand 
countries, like the Mal¬ 
dives, could be sub- 
► COMFORT NEXT pace 
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‘LEGS'FDR THE POOR vestment i 
If Kari Marx had lived Where 

today, the title ofhis sem- Tliere is n 
Inal work Das Kapital investmen 
would probably have increased 
been Die Information, these priv 

With the rapid advances trated in a 
in communications and bypass the 
information tech- leaves pub 

nologies (IT), a j —-— 

whole new world / , j|f M 
opens up. It is a j ""'-viflrtS 

world where, as j __ " "—-— 

Harlan Cleveland j ,nforn *ation i, 

pointed out in his / T*—— 

May 1997 World- j 
Paper White Pa- / U f 
per, The Infcrtna- / C.—*^ 

tion Imperative , ; 


vestment will have to be made. 

Where would the money come from? 
Tliere is no single source. Foreign direct 
investment to developing countries has 
increased in recent years, but most of 
these private capital flows are concen¬ 
trated in a few nations such as China and 
bypass the least developed nations. This 
leaves public-private collaborations and 
------_ partnerships. 

, stan '™“ id 


mper Wve... 


j stan would 

be to con¬ 
nect a large 
number of 
community 


H.„ ,X where the domi- > 

IB£a?S!!r8fSi9s / »- 

=fjji nant resource— / “” cm 

information— /_ 

tends towards ~ ~ ~ 

glut, not scarcity. 

^ An enormously im- 
portant feature of IT is 
the potential for development it offers 
the poor of the world. It is powered by a 
basic resource—information—that is 
not in short supply. 


f / centers in rur- 

jg| ^. jjSS ggs j al areas to pilot 
W ; programs for 

j distance educa¬ 
tes i don ‘' teie - raedi - 

Ef Accass ’ ^Sottts i cine, etc. I be- 

—- • lieve the resulting 

— burst of creativity 
and employment opportunities will 
speak for themselves. 

Anders Wijkman, 
Former Deputy Administrator, United 
Nations Development Programme, 
Stockholm, Sweden 


COLD COMFORT 

Continued from previous page 

merged iflevels rise by more than a me¬ 
ter, while others will be affected by the 
flooding of fields. Rising sea-levels also 
have the potential to change the coastal 
ecology, something that could in turn 
affect worldwide fish and prawn pro¬ 
duction. 

Rice, the staple food for millions, is 
particularly vulnerable under this sce¬ 
nario. According to a study by the UN 
Environment Programme, rice produc¬ 
tion in Malaysia, for example, could fall 
by more than 20 percent over the next 
30 years. Increasing salinity has already 
been cabbed as “Lhe number one soil 
problem for rice-growing areas” by the 
Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research, which coordi¬ 
nates the work of 16 international agri¬ 
cultural research centers worldwide. 

The development of crops that can 
cope with salty water is therefore vitaL 
Some progress is being made. The In¬ 
ternational Rice Research Insdtute 
(IRRI), based in Manila, has identified 
the genes that control salt-tolerance. 
This opens the door to breeding rice 


is X * X—-'t ' i" XX '■ ■ Xo 'J. 
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crops that can cope with salty water. 
And such work is vital even if the dan¬ 
gers of global warming prove to be 
overblown—crops that can grow in 
harsher conditions looks vital if the 
world’s food output is to increase. 

But such work is threatened by lack 
of money. Just over a year ago the 


IRRI, which is funded largely by West- subsistence formers—and especially for 
em countries, was forced to cut itsataff people who now face a shortage of 


almost in half because of reduced 
funding. Developing countries, for 
whom this work is most vital, often 
lack the money to support the research 
that is needed. 

Meanwhile, the argency grows. For 


food—lower yields caused by climate 
change promise economic losses, mal¬ 
nutrition and even famine, according to 
Rosenzweig and HffleL 

A warmer world, it seems, will like¬ 
ly, be a harsher place for the hungry.® 


So for, the IT revolution has been 
supply driven—innovation in search of 
applications. Just imagine what can be 
done if those applications respond more 
directly to the burning needs of the 
poor: distance education, tele-medicine 
and market information, for example. 

There is significant potential in IT to 
promote sustainable development and 
to leapfrog some of the stages of eco¬ 
nomic development undergone by de¬ 
veloped nations. In order for develop¬ 
ing countries to leapfrog, however, they 
need the “legs.“’The sad foct is that most 
developing countries lack these legs. 
Without proper telephone and electri¬ 
cal networks, information poverty 
looms. As it stands, more than half the 
world’s population has never made a 
phone call, and 2 billion people lads: ac¬ 
cess to electridty. 

Meeting the challenge of providing 
developing countries with these legs is 
an ethical as well as an economic imper¬ 
ative. It is also a formidable challenge. 
Conventional tdecommunicadons and 
grid-based energy structures impose 
limitations, especially in rural areas, be¬ 
cause of their cost. New technologies 
such as photo-voltaics have the poten¬ 
tial to reduce these costs but, regardless 
ofwhat technologies are used, a large in- 

CEREAL BELT TIGHTENS 
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“If the US doesn’t approve it, then 
it’s going to be more difficult to expect 
any of the other countries to do any¬ 
thing,” says Edward Hoyt, director 
general of EIC Consultants of Mexi¬ 
co. “It’s not going to be lost on any¬ 
body that the biggest contributor is 
not taking part, so why should any¬ 
body else.” 

Without a commitment from the 
US, Mexico will have to face the con¬ 
sequences. Gay suggests a possible 
mechanism by the FCCC to ensure 
that the US lives up to its responsibil¬ 
ities. “Those countries that are not in 
compliance would have to contribute 
to a fond in such a way that the degree 
to which their inaction is harmful to 
developing countries would be less 
harmful.” 

With the fund in place, countries 
like Mexico could borrow money 
from the fund in order to adapt (to ef¬ 
fects of climate change) via techno¬ 
logical renovation. Such a measure 
would address what Gay sees as a 
global inequity in countries’ ability to 
deal with the impending conse¬ 
quences of human-influenced climate 
change, one of the primary objectives 
of the FCCC. 

“The convention must seek that 
the damage is equitable, but it never 
is,” says Gay. “An equitable [arrange¬ 
ment] would be that the developed 
countries, which are the main cause of 
the problem, create a safety net for the 
countries least able to confront the 
change. And they’re not doing it.”® 


Daniel C. Schechter is executive 
EDITOR OF THE MEXICO ClTY-BASED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE Business 
Mexico. 
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The hard fact is that if high-yield farming techniques had never been developed, 
the world would need more farmland to feed its current population. 

And not just a little more, either. 

We would have had to plow under the equivalent of Brazil. < 

And the United States. ^<? A 

And every single one of the 46 countries in Europe. oj 

Of course, that would have meant destroying millions of acres of 
woodlands and other wildlife habitat—not to mention the wildlife itself. ' 

Fortunately, thanks to high-yield farming, the world is quite capable of 
feeding a peak population of nearly ten billion people—on existing farmland. 
That's good news for everyone, because in a world of so many diverse species, 
there’s just no land to spare. 




HIGH-YIELD FARMING _ 

Feeding the wor Id w hile preserving the land 


wwvv. a d rri wo riel. com 
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Programs on JTV 
from 9-^ 15 May 


• PhfladdphiR I (Tel: 4634149): 

The Ftflh Element 

• Philadelphia n (Tel:4634149): 

Casino 

• GaDeria I (Td: 079 33430): Dome Brascc/Titanic 

• Galleria n (Tel: 079 33430): She Is So Lovely/Titanic 

• Plaza (TeU 5699238): Titanic 

• Concord I (Td: 5677420): Fire Down Below 

• Concord n(Td: 5677420): Kamanana (Arabic) 


ENGLISH ^PROGRAMS 


TsK ^turday 

^ 2 - 3:00—Holy Koran • 

-ij . 3:l^J«*ioiiy Qnest 

: MjktaSyi 3*30t—I Wanna Be^. 

r JPw 4?00^-Neighbors : 

***71; , 4-30-Ooean Wilds 

S i*• ^ >•00-^JfrenchProgram . 

. 6410—Acapnkfo Bay. ' 

7:0O—News In French 
TrlSr-Distwvery Mazadne 
J:3I—JVewsHpadfines 

' x \| 7J5—Yon Bef Your Life 

; &00—Cinema, fliwwn - 

* T.- 1 . 8J0—Prism 

■ ^ j 9:10—Sirens ".V ' . 

EV ^ ' 10-00—News At Ten;• 

*‘**;^j ■* 1®J0—Feature Filin: A ' 

BriBianiDisgtdse, Stanm«. . 

J c Lysette Antony and Anthony 
i John ■ 1. ■: : 


124)0—Are Yon Bane 
Served•... ' 

i* 

SUNDAY 

34)0—Holy Koran • 
JdO-rThe Pumpkin Patch 
3:20—The Pink Panther 
. 3:30—Skippy 
^ 4:00—^Tbe American Chart 
Show 

54M)—In The Wild : . 

64)6—French’ Program •' 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—A Tour in France 
7J0—News -Headlines. 
7:3Sr-Life’s most>■’ 
Embarrassing Moments. 
8:00—People and Places ia 
Africa 

8:38—Challenges 
9:10—Renegade •;■/*: 
1OH)0—News AtTen 
10JO—CorreHi 
11:10—The Nanny 


:• A 


MONDAY 

5 - 34)0—Holy Koran-' • 

f 3:18—Fred and Barney Show 
3:3—Raider of the South 
Pacific 


NBA Games ; Thursday at S.iWpm. 
44)0—Neighbors .ma 

4J0—Last Frontiers ‘ djftO. 

54)0—French Program -jn 

74)0—News in French 
7:15—French Programs - 
7|3ft—News Headlines 7 : 00 - 

7J5-—Hopeand Gloria l:\S- 

8:00—Penmective 7 *in_ 

9:10-99:1 “Stone" y.lT 

104)0—-News At Ten gj 0 (j_ 

10J0-—Law and Order -8^30- 

1 blO—BayWatch Nights 10:00 



TUESDAY 

3^0-—Holy Koran 
3:10—Pro Star . 


-3^0—SmallTalk . 

4:00—Border-town 
4J0—The Health Show 
5:60—Route of Capricorn 
6:00—French Program • 
7:00—News in FVenchs 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Step by Step =. 

84)0—What would you do 
-8J0—Rhodes 
10:00—News At Ten 
' 10 JO—Feature Film: The 
Beturt of the Killing , starring: 
Tom Mason and Linda Blair 
124H)—Metro CalS 


WEDNESDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Mr Bogus Show 
3 JO—Oliver Twist 
4:00—The Album Show 
5:06-^french Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Campus Cops 
8:00—Envoy Special 
9:10— Knng Fu 
10:00—News At Ten 
1OJO—Nutcracker (Mini 
Series) 

THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Dinky Dis 

3 JO—The Animal Park 
4:00—French Programs 

4 JO—Bine Water Dreaming 
5:00—NBA Games 

6:00—The Burned Bridge 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—FTencfa Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Big Brother Jake 
8:00—Great Romance 

8 JO—Dr Q w<nn T Hie 
Medicine Woman 

9:10—The Oprah Winfrey 
Show 

104)0—News At Ten 
1QJ0—Feature Film: Afy 
Life, starring: Michael Keaton 
and Nicole Kidman 
124)0—Can’t Hurry Love 

FRIDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Teddy Rnxpin 
3:30—Wishbone 
4:00—He Shoots, He Scores 
4:30—Tarzan 
5 JO—The French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—The Fresh Prince of 


Bel Air 

8:00—Life on the Internet 
8 JO—The Brain “Evolution’ 
9:10—Babylon-5 
10:00—News At Ten 
10J0—Nutcracker (Mini 
Series) 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANpAIS 

SAMEDI 

17:00—Faut pas r&ver 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’ceujF de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 

18:00—Bonne esp4rance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Le Tour de France 

LUNDI 

17:00—Thalassa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Varietfa 

MARDI 

18:00—Les emirs brflles (2) 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Ma gazine 

MERCREDI 

18:00—Ushuaia 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

JEUDI 

16:10—L’6coJe des fans 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—A tomes crochus 

VENDREDI 

17 JO—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Magazine 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 
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—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 


.Weekly Tip: Both Taurus and 
Aquarius are fixed signs. That means 
people wriU take longer to make deci¬ 
sions, and be less flexible about mak¬ 
ing changes _' 

Aries' (March 21-Aprfl 19). Group 
activities may be thwarted due to lack 
of jGrnds. Pool your iznagmattons and 
your talents to generic more income. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). You’re 
stronger now, so dan’r let an older per- 
:son push you around. Your team 
cooks to yonr rescue. They bring you 
luck and plczuy of help. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Travel 
plans are hard to cany out but yon can 
make final decisions. An older person 
wants the best for you- 

Cancer (June 22-Joly 22). A friend 
gees rather pushy bin it’s a push in the 
right ^ direction. Better study the lan¬ 
guage. Travel plans could materialize. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). You won’t 
get away with much. Sell something 
valuable you don’t use to get the 
money you need. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-SepL 22). Your 
good looks and.charm could earn you 
free lunch. Accept acknowledgment 
far a job well done. 

Libra (Sept. 23-OcL 23). Love 
should go very well, especially if you 
make a dommatmeni; Your work dom¬ 
inates your life. 

Scorpio (OcL 24-Nov. 21). Care¬ 
fully consider your options before 
majring decisions. Those decisions 
will be written in stone. 

Sagittarius (Nov. -22-Dec. 21). 
You’re very good with technical 
assignments. Use a new tool to 
achieve success. Home is where the 
heart is. 

Capricorn (Dec 22 -Jan. 19). Pay 
travel expenses. Save whatever is left 
Yen’ll need it bier. Postpone making 
a derision. Yoa don't have enough 
information yet 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Frit 18). You’re 
strong, but you’ll need to be patient, 
too. The only changes accepted are 
ones that save money. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). There 
are foes of hoops to jump thrragh, but 
you’re determined. Get a Virgo to 
help. Fcdfow your hunches and abun¬ 
dance is yom reward. ' 

IfY«ih%BtniigaffirthdaylUs 
Wedu Your work could bring yon 
lots of things this year, not the least of 
which is romance. Learn to deal with¬ 
in the system this year and you’ll 
never be bothered tyy it again. 
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PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 







ELWOOU by Ben Ikmpleton & Tom Forman 
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CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 



Queider Trade markets 
new skin product 

QUEIDER TRADE ■ ■' 1 

Establishment held a 

press conference ^ 

Tuesday to offer its ' 

new product Phas, 

Hydra Blanc. J9KS 

Ali Queider, gen- 
eral manager of the 

establishment, H J. ‘4| 

at Jordan Hotel about i 

the benefits and high 

efficiency of the new ^ 5 

product. together 

with Suad Morad, the ’ L \ 




tSS-'V'-, i 


with Suad Morad, the 

cosmetics expert •v’yffl'y VU 

from Phas who also 

the skin. 

The new product is a hypoallergenic range of lightening 
and protective skincare with an active hydrating effect. It 
also offers Hydra Blanc for a corrective action, plus Hydra 
Blanc’s special “extra,” a hydrating action for an ideally 
beautiful skin. 

With the Hydra Blanc range, the skin is more beautiful, 
not only because it is lighter-looking, but also because the 
moisture replenishes aii its softness and translucence. ■ 
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Words of 
Wisdom 


You can’t print a finger of 
blame if your hands are occu¬ 
pied with the task at hand. 

Revenge proves only that 
you are equal. Rising above 
revenge proves that you are 
superior. 

• ■ ■ 

Do not mistake rudeness 
for strength; it is a weak imi¬ 
tation- 

m m m 

Powerful people are 
admired not for what they 
have, but what they can do 
without. 

» • ■ 

Encouragement of talent is 
the first step in creating h. 

• i * 

Keep your chin up in times 
of trouble—it helps in keep¬ 
ing your mouth closed. 
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Supplement en frangais du Star 


L’espion israelien qui campaitpour lapaix 

QAncien nurnero deux du service secret israelien Mossed, David Kimkhi campe dans 
pour la paix* plantie prts de la residence du Premier ministre Benjamin Netanyahou a jentsatem. 
«C’est la prem&re fois que je manifest e. Auparavant, j’dtais fonctionnaire asteeirt aa devoir ae 
reserve*, exptique-t-il devant la tenle kaki ou defile le gratia de l’intelligentsia israelienne. 

M. Kimkhi, qiti a pris ses quarticrs a 30 metres de la residence du Premier ministre, est pourtimt 
loin d'etre un «gauchiste». AujourtFkm consultant iconomique international, tifut longtemps au 
Mossad pais directeur des Affaires Strang&res sous le Premier ministre de droite Yitzhak Snanur.^ 
Mais U estime qu’il y a urgence devant les risques de violence due au blocage du proce ssusd epaxx. 
<rSi le processus de paix s’effondre, la situation sera encore phis grave qn’avant le accords 
d’autonomies car le Arabes n’y croiront plus*, dit-ti avant d'ajouter: «Mon experience an 
Mossad m’a appris que la paix est parfois le memeur moyen pour garantir la seconte*. Des 
intellectuals israeliens se donnent rendezvous dans la *tente de Iapaix», oil David Kimkhi seat 
rester jusqu 'h demean, Une demi-douziune de [its de comps ont ltd mstaUis. «Nous vouloiKf 

montrer & Netanyahou que le camp de la paix, ce ne soat pas qudque jeones ecervdes mais 
relite de notre pays*, souligne Naftati Raz, un veteran de la latte centre Voccupation des 
territoires Palestinians et Pun des orgamsateurs de Vopiration. 
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Cinema 

Cycle consacri i l’sctrice Catherine D™? nr *- . 

uZmkrmino. film de Francois Traffic 1980, cn^r. 
sous-titrf en anglais. Sous I'Occupation. en tvma.mma. 
Bur en seine juif continue, de la core oil il se cache h digger 
ses ComSdiAs par I'intenuddiaire de sa femme. Limdfll 
mai A I8h30 et 20b30 au Centre culture! franca*. 
Renseignements au 463(5445 ou 4637009. 



Diplomatic 

L’Europe ou «la politique des pas feutres» 

Ce samedi , on commemore les debuts d'une Europe unie. L'idee a fait bien du chemin 


. Dic&s de Nizar Kabbani . 

La Femme et la Liberte en deuil 


Ce samedi , on commemore les debuts d'une Europe unie. L'idee a fait bien du chemin 
depuis et Vheure est aujourd'hui a la monnaie unique , aufameux euro . 

Une revolution , un depoussierage pour le Vieux Continent qui doucement 
etend son influence face au geant americain .. 


Le poete le plus populaire du monde arabe pensait que hz^ . 
liberation sociale n’avait aucun sens sans liberation sexuelle ; 


Yves Gazzo est un Eu- 

.ropden convaincu. Presqu'un 
-pleonasme quand on est le re- 
pnisentant de T Union Euro- 
.ptfnne en royaume hachdmite. 
, Ce Franfais de 5 1 nns. aux ori- 
arines italiennes et allemandes. 
revendique "d'etre an service a 
■•In fois Je la Jordanic et des 
Eraix membres*. II croit par 
consequent que Je pays du rot 
■ Hussein a tout h gagner a se 
jnpporcher de ('Europe dans le 
droit m de {'accord 
dissociation (qui ^ long terme 
doit t'avoriser I'ftablissement 
.dune zone dc librc-echange) 
-signe en novembre dernier. Un 
‘accord de liberalisation econo- 
-mique qui n'est pas exempt de 
devoirs moraux. 

' -Le Jourdaln : La cooperation 
entre 1‘Europe et la Jordanie 
est surtout centr^e sur les 
■'^changes commerdaux. Le 
"volet politique et culture! 
Sera-t-il developpe ? 

• Vves Gazzo : II est effective- 
mem plus facile de momer un 

• programme de coopdraiion ou 
d'investissement de 20 ou 30 
'millions d'ecus. Ccst plus visi- 

'"ble que si vous organisez un 
echange entre des parlemen- 
; wires europtfens et jordaniens. 
X)es reflexions sont en cours 
notammem sur le probleme de 
■fa sccuritc. ainsi que des opera- 
! lions culturelles ponctuelles 
'■'mais dans ces domaines les 
" id^es ne peuvent fitre matdriaJi- 
s6es du jour au lendemain. 


bertes fondamen- 
tales. Or au¬ 
jourd'hui en Jor- 
danie. la liberty 
d'expression est 
malmenee. Com¬ 
ment n&agissez- 
vous? 

Y. G. : C'est vrai. 
le respect des 
Droits de 

I’Homme est 

inscrit dans la 
cooperation. Ceci 
etant diu il faut 
prendre en compte 
d'une pan la phi¬ 
losophic des pays 
arabes. Ils nous 
disent : *Pourquoi 
nous imposer certe 
notion des Droits 
de I'Homme tres 
occidental alors 



Yves Gazoo, chef de la delegation de la 
Commission europeenne. {photo Shadin) 


Le Jourdain : Dans l'accord 
' d’assodation, il y a tout un 
'■ chapitre sur les Droits de 
, I'Homme et le respect des 11- 


que nous 
avons la charia qui pretend a 
{'universality ? ». De noire 
cote, nous demandons done, 
simplement ('application de la 
Declaration universelle des 
Droits de I’Homme reconnue 
par les Nations Unies. D'autre 
part, il faut renir compte des 
rSalites. Dans le monde arabe. 
du roi Hass an & Saddam Hus¬ 
sein en passant par Afez A(- 
Hassad ou le roi Hussein, les 
dirigeants ont une durtfe de vie 
au pouvoir beaucoup plus 
longue qu’en Europe. C'est une 
evidence, une tradition avec 
ses cdtfis positifs. la continuity, 
et nlgatifs, un moindre dyna- 
misme. Nous ne pouvons im¬ 
poser un rytnme et rorcer les 
choses. 

Cependant nous avons h notre 
disposition des moyens de con- 
trainte. Les accords 


Le Jourdain : La Jordanie 
est-elle sur la prochaine lisle 
des punis ? 

Y. G. : Non. il ne faut pas 
dramatiser. 11 y a, c'est vrai. des 
cas de non libene totale. Mais 
cela reste un pays ou vous avez 
le droit a une justice, oil les 
prisons ne sont pas des bagnes. 
Mais nous souhaitons qu'il n'y 
ait pas de regression trap forte. 
II faut bien reconnoitre que 


Culture 


L’arabe, une langue a digerer 

UAcademie jordanienne de la langue arabe vient de lancer sa 
traditionnelle saison culturelle. Une XV&me edition sur le theme 
«Comment maltriser Varabe ?» ou les intervenants s’inquietent 
des dangers de l ’arabe parle. 



Dans cette publicite pour un cafe , l f arabe de la rue 
s'impose au detriment des regies de I'ecriL De quoi hens- 
ser un academicien. 


; Des I'ouverture, ie 

\ president dc I'Academic jorda- 
] nienne de la longue arabe 
• tAJLAi. Abdul-Karim Khali- 
feh. e>( passe a I'offcnsi^’e : «Lu 
1 politique d'education imposee 
1 dans lex diffcrctus pays arabes 
, est le respnnsabte principal de 
: tiifaiblcxse de 1‘anthe ressenric 

■ a I'lh'ure actuellc». it a SOUli- 
gny que le theme choisi cette 

’ unnee est d'une importance ca- 
. pitalc pour Jcs arabophoncs cn 
. general ct pour ccux qui travail- 
Icnt dans I'6ducaiion cn particu- 
lier. 

L'AJLA fait paniciper des 
: specialistcs des differents pays 
■■ arabes ofin d'affirmer encore 
: I'unite d'une langue que sc par- 

■ tneent I'enscmblc des Arabes. 

' “Le premier conferencier 
’ Tamam Hassan. dc 1‘Univereity 


du Caire, a expose -/« fonde- 
ments de la grammaire arabe 
el les moyens d’ametiorer son 
enseignemcnl*. Outre les as¬ 
pects techniques. Ie professeur 
a appeiy ii la formation des en- 
seignants dans cc domaine et b 
accordcr plus d'anention b ia 
« conversation, la lecture, 
lecriture et Implication lin¬ 
guist ique* dans les livres sco- 
iaires. II s'agit d'aider les el&vcs 
b mieux apprfeier la langue 
arabe. Tamam Hassan a notam- 
ment incite au recours b des la- 
bora wires linguistiqucs ct a in- 
vitd les madias Si consacrer plus 
dc temps a 1'arabe litternire. 

Ce souci de rendre 1'arabe 
plus accessible survient ii un 
moment ou Ton remarque unc 
faiblesse presque gihiyraJisec dc 
la maitrisc dc la grammairc. de 


la conjugaison et de 1'ecriture 
de la langue chez les jeunes 
generations. Les jeunes priviie- 
gient de plus en plus les langues 
etrangfcres. en ['occurence 
l'anglais et le fran^ais, tandis 
qu'une sorte de negligence est 
r€servee b la langue matemelle. 
11 suffit de noter les noms don- 
n£s a certaines boutiques : "La 
Mode bonbon Ananb* pour un 
magasin de vetements ou -'La 
Terrassev pour un restaurant, 
entre autres... 

Par ailleura. depuis la moder¬ 
nisation dc 1'arabe dans les jour- 
naux et a la television, on as- 
sistc b unc derive oil le langage 
parie s'imposc peu a peu et ba- 
foue les regies de I'ecriL Re- 
cemment la revue publiec par le 
syndicat des restaurants rem- 
plat.'air sans sourciller le -g>> cn 
langue licteraire par un «a'>. 
utilise plutot en langue parlee 
(voir illustrationj. Dons 
quelques an nonces, on trouve 
{'expression stable lamp* ecrit 
cn caracibre arabe ! Pourtant 
Abdul-Karim Khalifeh indique 
que I'Academie, en cooperation 
avec d'autres academies des 
pays arabes. traduir les termes 
nouveaux. 11 y a meme un dic- 
tionnaire pour les termes indus¬ 
tries cl technologiques. Exem- 
ple. le mot ^fax* traduit en 
arabe par -<nassukh» (capieuri. 
des le debut des annees 80. 
L'AJLA a envoye une circulaire 
aux medias et aux ministeres 
pour qu'ils utilisent le mot 
arabe. En vain. Les academici¬ 
ans dc 1'arabe est i men t qu'une 
loi repressive, dite «Ioi de la 
langue arabe-. est neccssairc 
pour punir les mauvais cau- 
seurs qui muitiplient dans ieur 
bouche les mots non arabes. 
Mais le problbmc est sans doute 
plus socio-culture! que juri- 
dique. ■ 


Retrouvez le Jourdain 
chaque semaine 
sur internet 
http://star.arabia.com 


Suleiman Sweiss 


Dams le cadre de la Saison 
culturelle de I'Academie de la 
langue arabe, six conferences 
sont encore prevues tons les 
samedis a 18 h au siege de 
I'Academie, pres de la Mos- 
qu4e de 1’Universite de Jorda¬ 
nie a Jbeiha : les 9,16,23 et 
30 mai et le 6 juin. Pour tous 

renseignements, le numero de 

I'Academie; 5343500. 


pour les dirigeants. il n'est pas 
evident de faire coTncider 
I'ouverture economique. le ma¬ 
laise social et les libertes sa- 
chant aussi que les voisins ne 
sont pas toujours bien inten- 
tionnes et peuvent profiler de 
('occasion pour les destabiliser. 
Dans cette periode de transi¬ 
tion, ii est difficile d'apporter 
toute I'attention necessaire au 
confort democratique .de la so- 
ciete. 


d'association prevoient qu'en 
cas de violation des Droits de 
I'Homme des mesures seront 
prises. Le Parlemcnt europeen a 
ainsi lance des avertissements b 
la Tunisie. b Israel ct fa Pales¬ 
tine sur le mode : *Nous 
somtnes vigilants, et si voits ne 
redressez pas In situation, nous 
pouvons passer a des actions 
plus coercitives, conune reduire 
la cooperation voire gcler les 
accords d'association*. 


Le Jourdain : L'euro sera 
lance oFfitiellement en meme 
temps que la mise en applica¬ 
tion de l'accord d'assodation, 
le ler janvier prochain. 
Quelles consequences aura Ie 
premier sur la seconde ? 

Y. G. : II n'y aura pas d'effets 
negatifs au comraire. Lc dinar 
jordanicn est lie pour l'instant 
aU dollar, ce qui n'a pas que des 
aspects positifs. Tout pays qui 
lie sa monnaie au dolbr vn 
suivre egalement son mouve- 
ment de yoyo. La creation de 
l’euro va donner de facto la pos¬ 
sibility a la banque centra le jor¬ 
danienne d'avoir une autre 
monnaie de reserve et ainsi de 
repartir le risque de change en¬ 
tre Ie dollar et l'euro. La Jonja- 
nie pourra reduire les risques de 
fluctuations, sans compter les 
farilites de commercer avec des 
pays europeens different qui 
auront desormais la meme 
monnaie. 


L’Europe est a la tralne. Pour 
quelles raisons ? 

Y. G.: 11 y a d'abord une vieille 
implication des Etats-Unis dans 
la region et ils etaient derri&re 
tous les grands accords com me 
Camp David ou Madrid. Quant 
aux Europdens. ils n'ont pas la 
meme capacity cocrcitive des 
Americains. 11s ont aussi une 
approche difFerente. Les Ame¬ 
ricains pnSferem les grands 
coups, les grands shows. Les 
Europeens ont toujours choisi 
une approche b pas feutres. Et, 
en m'inspirant du general De 
Gaulle, je pense que ce qui 
compte au Moyen-OrienL c’est 
plutot la politique des petits 
pas. 

Enfin Israel ne uent pas a ce 
que I' Europe joue un role plus 
important car clle estime qu'elte 
est trop cn faveur des Arabes. 
Une lecture que I'on peut dis- 
cuter. 
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Nkar Kabbani, deeddd d'une arise cardiaque , d Page de 75 ans, a Londres. fd, avec.Sa ‘ - 
seconds femme, Bilqis, dispense brutalement en 2981 dans un att en tat A la suite de. cette 
tragedie, ti lui consacra un pobne, veritable ode d. la Femme. - -. 7; f ^ 


Le Jourdain : Concernant le 
processus de paix, on constate 
encore que Ia diplomatie 
americalne reste la* reference 
aussi bien pour les Israeliens 
que pour les Palestiniens. 


Le Jourdain : L'euro permet- 
tra-t-il enfin aux Europeens 
de parler d'une m£me voix 
dans les relations avec 
l'exterleur ? 

Y. G. : J'en suis persuade. 
L'euro est une concn6tisation de 
I'avancee unitaire et la pro¬ 
chaine etape c'est une diploma¬ 
tic commune et une politique 
plus uutonome des Europdens 
rcclamee d'ailleurs par les dif- 
ferenu; intervenants. La plupart 
des special isles de la diplomatie 
esiiment qu'une seule puis¬ 
sance. en 1'occurence les Etats- 
Upis, qui mfene le jeu peut se 
nSvfiler dangereux. Si 1'Europe 
devenait un contre-poids. on 
parviendrait h des solutions 
plus adequates. ■ 


«Ainsi I'oiseau retoume 
dans sa maison .Nizar Kab¬ 
bani avait exigd dans son testa¬ 
ment, rfidigd d&s 1977 aprfts 
une grave arise cardiaque, 
d'etre enterre b Damns. Ses 
veeux ont die exaueds. Cette se¬ 
maine. plus de 10.000 per- 
sonnes font accompagnd vers 
sa dernidre demeure dans Ie d- 
meti&re familial ob reposent ses 
parents et son fils, ddeddfi i 24 
ans. 11 vient de retrouver Da- 
mas b jamais, cette ville fasci- 
nante dont il disait qu'elle dtait 
«la malrice qid [lui] a appris la 
poisie et la creation et qui [lui] 
a ojfert Valphabet du jasmin». 
Sur le parcoura fun&bre. beau- 
coup de femmes, de tous les 
Sges. Elies pleurent le pofete 
dispam, le plus connu certaine- 
ment dans Ie monde arabe et 
qui leur a consacrd tant et tank - 
de vers. Elies dtaient son inspi¬ 
ration vitale, b tel point qu’on 
le sumommait «Ie podte de la 


femme*. Chantre insatiable de 
leur douceur, de leur formida¬ 
ble influence, de leur corps aus¬ 
si. En 1954, son premier re¬ 
ared de podmes. intitulf 
Enfance d'une~ Poitrine, fit. 
scandale. Kabbani l’iconoclaste 
ddnongait le cooservatisme et 
le machisme ambiants des so- 
ddtds arabes, y compris dans la 
littdrature, en portant aux nues 
les courbes f6minincs. Malgrd 
ses nombreux.on&ages, il ^n 
imposer' son style et par son 
modemlsme rdussit b mpdo- 
niser la podsie andenne. «Il 
choisit tris bien ses mots et ses 
figures de style, explique 
Nahed. une de ses lectrices as- 
sidues, comma on dit en arabe, 
le caw accepte directement les; 
mots de ses poemes. il n'y a 


Diplomats de 1945 b 1965, il 
abaridorina carridre bbp 
compromeltante pour- fonder b 
Londres une maison d’edition 
des tlnde notanmiem b stigma- 
riser ele malaise politique . 
arabe*. Traumatisd p» la dd- 

faite de 1967, Il nTtesatait pas i 
condamner ouvertetnenf dans 
ses runes la. politique des diri¬ 
geants arabes : «Nos cris sant 
plus lourds que nos. actions, 
nos sabres, sont plus grands 
que nous. C'estsnotre " trdgd- - 
die*. Chantds par les phis 
grandes ■ voix xThier comirie 
Ura Kaithotinv ses podmes 
cootihuent : d'etre : popularisfej 
par les scars’ d’anjotmThu^T. 1 
Majda Rounti ou Kazem Al- 
Saher. Parfois censurd mais 
souvent cdortisd par les 
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pas besoin de rffUcfqrpour les homines, de pouvoir, Nizar 
comprentire*. Glorifirajeur jfe . Kabbani dtait ; le symbole jn- 
Famour, Nizar Kabbam' fin touchable ti" libcrtaire tfu ro- 
aussi un podte eiigagd etm&ne . mMtism^arabe..i| ' 

joumaliste b ses. hemes pour Ie ." ^ - . 

. quotidien AI-Hayat Le Jourdain 
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La radio sur la voix de Petranger 


Avec l ’arrivee de programmes en langue arabe venus de Vextirieur, le paysage 
radiophonique jordanien, notamment dans le traitement de V information, s’est 
considerablement modifie. Sur la bande FM, on enterid moins la voix de son maitre. 


RMC, BBC, MBC. Les 
auditeurs ont du apprendre b 
jongler avec les sigles. Depuis 
plus de six mois maintenanL la 
bande FM s'est en effet enrichie 
des programmes de radios ve¬ 
nues de France, du Royaume- 
Uni et d'Arabie Saoudite. Pour¬ 
quoi ont-clles choisi la Jorda¬ 
nie ? Parmi les nombreuses rai¬ 
sons avancees. les responsables 
client la centralite gdogra- 
phique du royaume hachdmite 
dons la region et son rdle clef 
dans 1'evolmion du processus 
de paix. Au ministere de 
{'information, on prdiend que 
•le climat dcmocratique dc 
(‘information poitsse les radios 
et les televisions etrangercs a 
venir x ’installer ici». 


Messages cFaucGteurs 

Plus prohahlement. c’est de 
concurrence et de parts de mar- 
che qu'il s'agit. Dans un monde 
arabe peuple de 250 millions 
d'habitams. les radios sc livrent 


a unc lutte .sans merci pour ne 
pas ceder un pouce de terrain b 
Pad versa ire. Ainsi la Jordanie 
s'est ouverte a la concurrence, 
cn accueillant. en automne 
dernier, sur sa bande FM, la ra¬ 
dio sanudienne MBC dont les 
programmes dynamiques sont 
diffuses depuis Londres. Les 
radios intemationales telles que 
RMC/Moytai-Orient (RMC- 
MO) ct la BBC lui ant alors 
cmhoitd le pas. 11 aurait et£ siri- 
cidaire de continuer b dire dif- 
fusdes uniquement sur les 
nndes moyennes. alors que 
MBC. la principals rivale. dtait 
captfic en modulation de fre¬ 
quence (FM) avec une quality 
d'ecoute ncClement superieure. 
RMC a d'ailleurs rimention, 
selon Randa Habib, chef du bu¬ 
reau d'Amman, de poursuivn: 
ce passage systdmatique sur ia 
FM dans d'autres pays de Ia re¬ 
gion ct notammem dans le 
Golfe (des negotiations sont en 
cours avee le Qatar). 


Plus de 1500 stations 


Le paysage radio, en France, a beaiicoup dvolud ■ 
en 16 arts. La liberalisation des ondes en 1982 * enuafad 
une veritable explosion des radios Hbres (bfftcieDenrerrt-des 
ra-dios locales privees). Cette ouverture a perm is de nou^' 
velles relations entre les. stations et les auditeurs, fondles 
sur te tfialogue, rehgagement du le pariage (Tun m&tric 
centre d*intdr£t (la musique sotkhjI). La sp6tialisetioa de fe . 
plupart des ces stations est ainsi une difpSredi«r-.'determi-: 
name par report I lairs gnmdes sceurs gendralistes qui - 
s'adressent au grand public (France Inter; RTL, Europe 1 ' 
l...). Cette specialisation a if abend £t£ r6gioualeoufocale t 
du fait des zones d'dante techmquement limitdes. Les re- \ 
grouperaents de stations au sein <fe rfiseaux ont penms en- 
suite b certaines de deverar v6ritabJemait rationales: e'esr 
ie cas de la plus cotmue (f entre elks. MU. qui en termes : 
d’aidieace. arrive en deuxi&ne position loin dariire RTL ' 
mais au coude b coude avec France Inter. Cependant les ra-' - 
dios gendralistes resteut les plus dcout£es. : 

Aujwnd’bra avec plus de 1500 stations, lcs ftmi?ais v ont 
I'embarras du choix. Tous -les foyers wxu dquip&.vd’au 
moins un poste de radio cl ebaopre au^Icur -cobsacre'en -' 
moyenne trois heures de sa saiiile journfis b .ttUufe..une; 
oreille plus cw moins aoentive. ■ 


Bref aujourd'hui en Jordanie, 
la bande FM n'est plus une 
grande plage brouillde inter- 
rompue par les seals pro¬ 
grammes de la radio if Elat (en 
arabe. en anglais ou en 
fron^ais). 

Cette nouvelle concurrence, 
cependant, ne semble pas io- 
quieter Ie directeur de ia radio 
publique jordanienne, Hashem 
KhrissaL •Nous avons nos pro- 
pres auditeurs qui sont ponc- 
tuels a nos rendez-vous radio- 
phoniques et nous restent 
fitibles*. repond-il, un peu aga- 
ce qu'on puisse dvoquer une 
perte d'audience. Au ddpaite- 
mem des programmes, les 
responsables se moiurent plus 
prudents et admettent volon- 
tiers que les nouvelles radios 
les obligent b plus d'efficacite 
face h des auditeurs de pius en 
plus exigeants. «La radio jor¬ 
danienne a sa prop re politique 
et ses programmes sont tou¬ 
jours en Evolution pour con- 
server son audience et de cette 
maniere, etre it la hauteur de 
la demands*, souligne le direc¬ 
teur des programmes avec con- 
fiance. Faute de mesures de 
l'audience. ii est encore diffi¬ 
cile d'6 valuer les nou velles ha¬ 
bitudes d'dcoute des Jorda¬ 
niens. Mais il suffit de se ba- 
lader dans la me ou de prendre 
le taxi pour consLater qu'ils sont 
rare mem branches sur la radio 
rationale. 

Selon un sondage rScent rea¬ 
lise par RMC-MO, les jeunes 
auditeup sentient en train de 
constrains un rapport plus &- 
roit, plus affectif avec les sta¬ 
tions. Du coup. Radio Monte-. 
Carlo a mis b la disposition des 
auditeurs un rdpondeur sur le- 
quel ils peuvent laisser des 
messages, passes ensoite 4 
I'amenne. On narouve une 
mdme volomfi affichde 
d*«apprivoisen* I'auditeor, sur 
la BBC qui dfes 1938 lanpait 
son service arabe. sur les ondes 
moyennes. «Nous sommes 



RMC-MO, reprise par Radio France Internationale 
(RFl), ambitionne de devenir la radion de reference en 
mature d information. 


bien stir en concurrence perma- 
nente avec les radios arabes, 
les tfUs et internet, explique le 
directeur des programmes en 
arabe, mais notre veritable dffi, 
c’est■ de-fiddliser les auditeurs 
et ■ notre plus ‘ grand succes, 
d'avoir, parmi eux, des diri¬ 
geants des pays, arabes *. Une 
rdussite bade sur Timpartialiid 
et le sdrieox de ses bulletins 
d'informatioiasJ Sa concunertle 
fran^aise revendique dgaiement 
cette reputation ddontologique: 
. .«La popularity de RMC/MO se 
fonde sur I'objectrvitd. 
Vindipendance et le profession- 
natisme de Ilnfbrtnation*, as¬ 
sure Randa Habib. 


Infos ciMUm 

Ndarimoms leipassage sur la 
FM ne lisque-t-ii pas de limiter 
' la tibend d'informer et de com- 
memer des radios etrangercs ? 
Dans un entretien accordfe au 
mensuel fraireo|*one Arabics, 
Jean-Paul Ouzel, president de 
RFI/RMC-MO, avoue que 
elorsque se produisent des 
ivinements potitiques sensi¬ 
ble. les pouvoirs beaux peu¬ 
vent avoir tendance it arriber 


les Emissions*. ’ D'oQ 
1‘importance de conserver une 
capacity demissions en onde 
moyennes. «Pour cette raison, 
poursuit-fl, . notre dmetteur it 
Chypre, nous est fort utile 
pares qu’il garaniit notre ind£- 
pendance». 

• Nombreux sont d’aUleurs . 
tdmoignages des auditenrs 
ont rejoint les infos des radios 
dtrangtres, au detriment des 
nouvelles trop fortnatdes de la 
radio officielle : «Je suisjtdele 
a RMC parce.que ses informa- 

Aonj bien ddtailUes sons cridi- 

■f*’ rfpond b man besom, 
a etre an courant des £v£ne- 
ments *chauds» qui se produi- 
sern dans la rdgion*, raconte 
un journal iste jordanien: Une 
etudiante est encore plus.lian- 
• \.* Je P r *fere icouter la 

f . programmes sont 

toujours en avance par rapport 
a to radio jordaniauui. La. 
OBC a une grande inddpen- 
aance politique alors que les 
- informations prfsemdespar. les 
radios arabes sont contrdUes 
par les Eiats». ■ 

Youssef Abu Sahdr 
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Spike Lee gets beyond his game 


CM 


. By Stephen Hunter ' '. i 

GOT too. ipuch movie. " ■ 

That s ite scoring total odi SpikeLeeY ‘He Got 
: - whl <* “WroatcJy must be jogged* mild 

disappointment. It’s too jam-packed with sub- 
plots, suggesting an insane ambition to make not 

Si^hS^T An “ r “ aa basketball 

ITOVW. but also the- great American sports 
recruiting movie, &e grew American prosti& 
redemption movie. The great American domes¬ 
tic-violence movie, and tbe great American 
explottation-of-coior>by-the-Man movie.' 

To its credit. the film does avoid tie cliches 
•or every single sports movie ever made: No 
Co mc-from-behind big-;game wfo- against 

( . 3J l ? ble ^ U’i not about sports ; as/wish 
!.; (r fojfnlmenL, but sports as woritplaceculture and 
! ■■0'ES c ““f of physicai expressiveness. It wor- 

; 'Smps at the altar of.the gam* , . 

antf^finds in the drive of men 
/ lojwsket a kind of body jazz 
: of high art and total belief. 

■7: ,*Hc Got'Game* focuses on 
apex of that vast pyramid 
-^of.aspiradon, -sweat, disci- 
prayerihatcnakes 
.•foejvfcole system work, for 
worsc: ■ 8 young 
who at IS has ‘got 
• gaspe* and how. ife: is that 
■ oneiinra-million, ' -and as: 

' played’ by Milwaukee Buck 

1 Ray Allen',. Jesus Bhuttles- 

i .worth is a super kidt He's 

j go* all the moves, taa go 
: to left or right hand with 

j equal. aplomb,- hits from 

! outside or floats through' 

! f the ozone to the hoop, 
i ■ - n gets bigger as the clock 
| . gets smaller. But he’s 

J decent fob; antLhas raker* 

j on the responsibility of 

| raising his younger sister, 

j It's to Allen’s great credit that he’s 

I able to make this paragon seem even remotely 
human. He makes us see that Jesus still has a 
: soul. He clings to the shard of his shattered fam- 

| ily—his sister (Zelda Harris) and her ultimate' 

got»d— whatever lies ahead for him ; must 
■ include her.- ' 

| But Lee’s view of this young man's dilemma 

| is less moving than h mightbe. What we see is 
j an entburrassmem of riches, an abundance. of 
| possibility. It must indeed be difficult to have so 
j many folks wanting a piece of you, bat how 

• common it .problem can (his be? While Lee 
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comic high point of the movie—jTt’s.aot thesort 
of drama to which one can. make, an esjqpathetic • 
connection, which is Why there are so few mas¬ 
terpieces about prosperous people. Uteif: lives . 
may be just as pairtfqf fs; oars bw, realty, wfco ! 
cares? 

Rather, ^enibtibhhl'thfe of$a#V3htis-an !"■ 
Oedipal drama between Jesus and hta father,"'' 


' Jake (Denzel .Washington), a convict who is 
. released from jail for a brief time after hiving 
made a Faustian deal with the Man; he will try 
and press/hi ssou into playing for “Big State," 

. the govoTXJr's alina inater. If he gets the son’s 
...stgnahire on a letter-of-intent his time in prison 
v .will be sfgnificanily lessened. But given the 
nature of his crime, it’s preposterous that he’d 
■ • be the one rent to try and bring this off—after 
aU, Jake killed Jesus’ beloved mother, - 
.Washington’s Jake is the movie’s best perfor- 
manc&' but it's also the movie’s biggest prob- 
’ lettf He makes us fed the father’s pain and 
yearning for some rapprochement with the son 
he knows he’s failed. That much is real, but lii- 
: : tie else is: We neveir learn a thing about him. we 
ncVCT see him deal with the.crime he committed 
and - he never understands that his coaching'of 
the son was alcohol-fueled and close to abusive. 

“ Washington Is so good he almost gets away 
f with it It helps enor¬ 
mously that he’s got some 
- game, too, so that when in 
1 the film's best dramatic 
sequence father and son go 
: one-on-one, it’s -Washing' 
con’s athletic/:; skills that 
make the scene "wotk;' 

Here, the story becomes 
infused with larger signifi¬ 
cance: What we witness isn’t 
just a little one-on-one, it’s 
an epic confrontation 
between Ihe generations in a 
primal arena, ' the ' stakes i 
gigantically high. - 
But why does Jake become i 
involved with die prostitute 
(MiLla Jbvovich) hext door in 
his cheap hotel? Why does 
Lee waste so much time-evok¬ 
ing die' parole officers Spivey 
(scary Jim Brown) and Crudup 
(Joseph Lyle Taylor), and then 
do nothing with them? Why 
does the movie have so many 

holes ih-it? 

■ -’He Got Game’ , does have one .fabulous 
sequence. It's early, during and afierAhe credits, 
a kind of tour of the. landscape of American bas- 
• kezball, ' set to the mytho-poetic grandeur of 
Aaron Copland's most self-consciously Ameri¬ 
can music. . 

Everybody got game: the home-boys elbow¬ 
ing for space to work their irmgjc above the city 
asphalt, tbe lanky formers’ sons tossing in long 
jumpers iri the barnyard, the little boys and girLs 
Who- can’t shoot ortfribble'but can play. AH are 
majestic against high, wide skies arid the sense 
of space and freedom that is this country. 

. This Sequence, somehow, makes tbe poetry of 
basketball seem a national treasure. It’s the pur¬ 
ity of beauty, aod-the beauty of purity all in the 
arc of a ball toward an orange hoop hung 10 feet 

ii .-.■ • i-itU - . . • .j. 

= •- '- : /J ■ ' lATtititc- Washington Post 

-Nan Service 


Never had a date, but can sing about heartbreak 

Country starlet wise 
beyond her years 


US* 


SS MAN 


By Robert Hiitrarn 

LOS ANGELES—Il's one of those 
Southern California days after a heavy 
ram, when the sky is so blue and the air 
so fresh at the beach that it is almost too 
beautiful to be true—and teen-age coun¬ 
try music star LeAnn Rimes is caught 
Up in it. 

“1 think 1 could learn to love this," 
she says cheerfully, standing on a nar¬ 
row side street in the Venice area of Los 
Angeles while crew members check the 
lighting for the shooting of Lhe video for 
her new single. “Commitment-" "l 
never really understood what people 
liked about Los Angeles, hut tins is 
awesome. It’s cool." 

The terms "awesome" and "coor 
may tip off Rimes' teen status, hut there 
is little else about her to remind you that 
she doesn't yet qualify for a driver's 
license.Certainly not her success: the 
15-year-old Mississippi native with the 
big, booming voice has enjoyed ihe 
most spectacular rise of any teen coun¬ 
try or pop artist in history. 

- With her fourth album, appropriately 
titled “Siltin' on Top of the World." due 
in stores Tuesday. Rimes has already 
sold an estimated $150 million worth of 
I albums worldwide—far outstripping 
any two-year performance by such 
youthful sensations as the Jackson 5 in 
the ‘60s or New Kids on the Block in 
the ‘80s. 

Since arriving on (he pop scene in 
1996 with "Blue." a single on which 
she sings with a power and character 
reminiscent or the late Patsy Cline. 
Rimes has performed more than 200 
concent seeing her grosses escalate to 
an average of S20B.000 a night 
While her old classmates back in 
Dallas were still working their way 
through freshman English, she won 
Grammys in 1994 for'best new artist 
and best female country vocal, co-wrote 
a semi-autobiographical novel. Holiday' 
in Your Heart, and starred in a version 
of the book that ran as an ABC-TV 
“Movie of the Week." 

And her co-managcr, Lyle Walker, 
says Rimes is just wanning up. Besides 
scheduling some 100 more concert 
dates this year, she has recorded a song. 
“Looking Through Your Eyes." for the 
Warner Brothers animated movie 
"Quest for CameloL” There’s also, talk 
about her acting in a movie next yetr. 
and possibly a-Broadway play beyond 
that;- ' . ■'■/ . J .. 

Understandably, all this activity 
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Country singer LeAnn Rimes has sold $150 million in albums, won two Gram¬ 
mys, co-written a novel and starred in a TV movie, photo by WoJZy Skalif. 


invites concern about too fast a pace. 

Stardom is difficult at any age, but 
especially for someone 15. Nashville 
remembers all too well Tanya Tucker, 
the last teen queen of country, whose 
fast-lane excesses were documented in 
a 1997 autobiography titled “Nickel 
Dreams.’’ 

“We worry and we iry to be very pro¬ 
tective.” says Walker, a former tax law¬ 
yer. "If we see things moving loo fast, 
we ll call time out and shut down things 
for a while so she can smell the roses." 

Jimmy Bowen, one of Nashville’s 
most powerful executives for years, 
thinks those around Rimes may be 
deceiving themselves. He feels' that 
being thrust into show business ar an 
early ace is so dangerous that he 
refused to sign Rimes four years ago. 
despite marveling at her voice during an 
audition. 

.. "I just wouldn’t sign a child.” says 
Bowen. “I would be too concerned with 
what this business would do to her per¬ 
sonal life. It looks like (Rimes' advis¬ 


ers) are doing an incredible job with 
LeAnn. but we don't know now what 
price is being paid for all she’s going 
through ... and I guarantee you she'll 
pay one." 

For Rimes, all the talk about her age 
is frustrating. “One of the hardest things 
for me is having people look at you and 
say, ‘Oh. she's such a cute Jinle kid.'” 
Rimes says on the set of the vi.leo. "1 
understand why people say tlni. . You 
only expect mj much from /orteone 15. 
much less 13 when 'Blue' e.iii.e out. 
But 1 dun't call myself a leen-jg^r. 1 
call myself a business woman 

"In a lot of ways, she’s still a 15- 
ycar-old girl. ... *’ says Rod Essjg. Jt?r 
agent at the Creative Vrtisis Agenex. 
"On aniHher level, she’s 15 going on 
3(1. The voice is a gift, but she tilso has 
an instinct for where she wants \r% He 
with her career." 

Others who work closely with Rimes 
and who have watched her Irotn a dis¬ 
tance agree that she is tin ambitious and 
driven performer, one who is deeply 


r j ./'zl ■j.XlU' 


involved in all career derisions. 

“LeAnn is pushing us all,” says 
Essig. “She’s tremendously goal- 
orierued." 

Though Walker won’t reveal bow 
much money Rimes is worth, she’s 
probably nearing contention for Forbes 
magazine's annual list of the 40 wealth¬ 
iest entertainers. She is possessed of a 
maturity and confidence that makes you 
understand why her advisers think she 
can handle herself. 

One of the favorite twists to virtually 
every article about Rimes after the suc¬ 
cess of "Blue" was how the 13-year-old 
girl who sang (he heartbreak tale had 
never even been out on a date. 

Well. Rimes says, she has now dated 
and, like any teen-ager, she enjoys flitt¬ 
ing. But she is worried about relation¬ 
ships—not just the familiar issue of a 
star worrying whether someone is just 
attracted by her fame and wealth. She’s 
thinking ahead—to what a relationship 
might do to her image. 

‘The people I do go out with are 19 
and up because they are the ones I can 
relate to ... and I think that's going to 
cause problems because I’m in the pub¬ 
lic eye and people are going to see that, 
as odd. They'll go. ‘What’s that little 
girt doing going out with that man?'” 

Despite the fact that her parents are 
divorced. Rimes says she remains close 
to both. She lives with her mom— 
they 1 vc just built a new house in Nash¬ 
ville —and she is usually joined on the 
road by her dad. 

“It was very traumatic,” Rimes says 
of her parents' split¬ 
'll was one of the hardest things I’ve 
ever been through. But things have got¬ 
ten better.... I am very close to both of 
my parents." Sometimes, she admits, 
even she is overwhelmed by everything 
going on around her. 

“People are pulling at you every min¬ 
ute. ... Interviews. TV shows," she says. 
“When you have an album coming out, 
you have to figure out what you want 
the cover to look like. 

“I know some artists aren't like this, 
hut I want to be involved in everything 1 
do. 

Rimes pauses, perhaps concerned 
that ii sounds as if she’s complaining/*! 
don’t think of my life as just this series 
of problems.” she says. "I know I'm 
lucky.... 1 get to do exactly what i want 
to do in life.... How bad is that?” ■ 
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Apple makes a comeback, announcing profits 

arid alliances: 

The state of the Mae 


AMIDST THE achievements 
and set-backs that Apple 
Computer Inc. has faced in 
the course of the past year or 
so, it seems that the company 
is stabilizing, with announce¬ 
ments of profits in the last 
two quarters (ending Decem¬ 
ber 1997 and March 1998). 

This is good news 
for Macintosh users _—^ 
worldwide, who have ^ 
been concerned about ='' 
the fate of their favor- t 
ite machine. From the r. 
looks of it. the Macin- \ 
tosh is here to stay, as 
figures show that it is 
making a comeback i 
and growing in terms \ 
of user-base. X 

Some interesting •; 
figures on the actual . 

state of the Macintosh 
platform were £ 

announced by' 

research company. --— 

DataCorp. 

The research shows that 
Apple Macintosh holds a 4.6 
percent market share world¬ 
wide. which resembles a drop 
from its once stronger 9.6 
percent in 1993. 

That means there has been 
a drop of almost SO percent 
in the past four-and-a-half 
years. 

Although this is a source of 
worry. Apple believes that its 
worst days are behind as the 
Apple Macintosh is gaining 
market share once again, 
thanks to an aggressive pric¬ 
ing strategy and better target¬ 
ing in corporate sectors which 
traditionally selected IBM PC 
compatibles. 

At the center of this growth, 
is a new policy of wide- 
spanning alliances which 
secures the future of the 


Apple Macintosh platform. 

Microsoft's announcement 
last year that it had invested 
in Apple Computer Inc., in 
addition to the company's 
commitment to continue to 
produce the latest versions of 
its software for Macintosh 
have contributed to this sense 


• ‘lyljiqp. 






of enthusiasm. 

Also, a recent announce¬ 
ment of an agreement with 
Hewlett-Packard, by which 
the giant primer manufacturer 
will support Macintosh oper¬ 
ating system compatibility in 
its upcoming printer models, 
has further emphasized the 
fact that the Macintosh may 
be down, bm definitely not 
out. 

Share prices for Apple 
Computer have been rising, 
especially with recent 
announcements of earnings. 

The Macintosh market is 
significant enough for most 
players in the software and 
hardware accessories indus¬ 
tries to retain Mac-focused 
strategies as pan of their 
policies. 

Research in Europe, by a 


company called Context, has 
found that Apple Macintosh 
holds a 3.5 percent share of 
the personal computer mar¬ 
ket. This seems fair, but is 
somewhat dwarfed when 
compared to the 15.1 percent 
shares held by Compaq Com¬ 
puter and IBM—but then, 
these companies are 
_ the largest PC ven¬ 
dors in the world. 

In the personal 
computer market, 
^. Dell and Hewlett- 
"■ . Packard are also 

ahead of Apple 

I with market shares 
of 6.7 percent and 
5.8 percent 

, respectively. 
Strongholds 
which the Macin¬ 
tosh enjoys are in 
the publishing and 
education markets, 
which have 

remained faithful to 
the Macintosh platform 
throughout the past decade. 

This is a sign that Lhe 
Macintosh still enjoys super¬ 
iority in these fields, from a 
technical point of view. 

Of course. Apple needs to 
guard its position and grow 
in these fields, without los¬ 
ing focus on corporate and 
home markets. 

The home-user market, in 
particular, is receiving much 
more attention from Apple 
as the company has intro¬ 
duced low-end Macintosh 
models which pack power at 
competitive prices. 

This comes after many 
years during which Apple 
witnessed a gradual with¬ 
drawal from the home per¬ 
sonal computer market. ■ 


A set of steps , incorporated by a Task Force to counter the Year 

2000 problem (Part 2): 

Every business leader is involved 


By Samer Abn Libdeh 
THE BUSINESS community 
in Jordan looks forward to the 
beginning of a new century 
with optimism. As we draw 
closer to this historic mile¬ 
stone. the anticipation of a 
growing number of business 
owners and managers, here 
and around the world, is rap¬ 
idly turning into apprehen¬ 
sion. They" are confronted 
with the possibility that their 
computer systems and global 
networks may fail because of 
an inability to interpret calen¬ 
dar dates beyond 1999. The 
implications of the Year 2000 
computer problem—or the 
‘millennium bug’— are 
extremely serious and may 
occur in every aspect of busi¬ 
ness operations. The count¬ 
down has started, and the 
deadline cannot be postponed. 

No business is immune, 
every firm is affected— cither 
directly, in its own operations, 
or indirectly, by the action or 
inaction of others. The supply 
chain of Jordan's economy is 
clearly vulnerable. 

The Task Force lor the 
Year 2000 has been formed to 
address this problem and pro¬ 
vide a set of recommendations 
to be considered by business 
leaders and the government. 
The Task Force for the Year 
2000 will make additional 
information it has produced 
available to general industry. 

This information will 
include CEO perspectives on 
the Year 2000 challenge, 
advice on contingency plan¬ 
ning. and a check list for 
small and medium-sized 
enterprises and guidance for 
directors. It will also include 
links to related Internet sites. ■ 

This material is primarily 
addressed to business execu¬ 


tives and business owners. 
Recommendations to be 

considered (Part 2 contin¬ 
ued from last week): 
Recommendation 6: 

National, provincial and 
regional associations should 
immediately take on a 
more pro-active role in 
awareness and support 
campaigns aimed at 
achieving Year 2000 
preparedness. Initia¬ 
tives taken should be 
publicly reported. 
Recommendation 7: 

A Business Council on 
National Issues 
should address 
the Year 2000 
challenge. The 
focus of such a 
bilateral initia¬ 
tive would be on mis¬ 
sion-critical economic sectors 
and issues. 

Recommendation 8: 

1) All businesses, in their 
public communications and 
marketing campaigns, should 
promote the implementation 
of the recommendations for¬ 
mulated by the Task Force to 
both private and public sector 
authorities, and aggressively 
reach out to the various com¬ 
ponents in the supply chain as 
a demonstration that they are' 
preparing for the Year 2000 
challenge and are expecting 
the same involvement from 
trading partners. 

2) All national media 
should continue to address 
and communicate issues that 
are related to Year 2000 pre¬ 
paredness in Jordan. 
Recommendation 9: 

All levels of government 
should require their lending 
bodies/ programs to make the 
existence of a formal Year 
2000 action plan a condition 


for securing grants, contribu¬ 
tions, loans and loan guaran¬ 
tees, where applicable. 
Recommendation 10: 

Before introducing legisla¬ 
tion or regulatory changes, 
all levels of government 
should consider the 
impact they may be 
effecting in 
terms of re- 
programmin 

g informa¬ 
tion systems 
and diverting 
resources 
away from 
Year 2000 
preparedness. 
Recommendati 
on 11: 

Regulators at 
all levels of govern¬ 
ment should complete, 
by July 1. 1998, an assess¬ 
ment of the Impacts that the 
Year 2000 computer failures 
would have on their objec¬ 
tives, ' in their regulated 
industries. Also, they should 
revise— where appropriate— 
their compliance assessment 
procedures and exert— 
wherever - possible— moral 
persuasion on the importance 
of Year 2000 preparedness. 

Jordanian legislative bod¬ 
ies should hold public hear¬ 
ings, inviting national or 
regional associations, rele¬ 
vant government authorities 
and others able to exert influ¬ 
ence on the private sector, to 
report on their efforts to 
encourage their constituen¬ 
cies to meet the Year 2000 
challenge with formal action 
plans. The Task Force report 
and recommendations should 
be brought to the attention of 
the Prime Minister and prom¬ 
inent members of the private 
sector. ■ 



News update 


Gateway removes 
‘2000’ from its name 
.# Gateway, a top PC vendor, 
announced that it has dropped 
the *2000' suffix from its 
name, after using it through¬ 
out the eighties and most of 
the nineties as part of its 
brand. 

The company believes that 
this is a natural move as the 
millennium approaches. After 
all. Gateway’s technical 
achievements will have sur¬ 
passed the year 2000. 

Gateway intends to launch a 


worldwide campaign to pro¬ 
mote its adjusted brand, with 
some new ideas, but the com¬ 
pany doesn't intend to drop its 
traditional image of black and 
white spots, based on the pat¬ 
terns of Holstein cow skin. 

Microsoft reluctant to 
confirm Windows 98 
release date 

• It seems that Microsoft is 
not specifically. stating 
whether or not its latest oper¬ 
ating system. Windows 98, is 
to be launched on the sched¬ 


uled date of 25 June 1998. 

' This may be related to the 
fact that Windows 98 crashed, 
as Bill Gates, CEO of Micro¬ 
soft, was giving a presenta¬ 
tion of the operating system! 
What is certain, as Gates said, 
is that Windows 98 will be 
out in ‘a few months.’ 

These uncertainties come at 
a lime when Microsoft is still 
facing the prospects of law 
suits filed by antirtrust.com- 
missions In the US, regarding 
Microsoft's dominance of the 
computer industry. 


‘Cyber Souq’ ? Why not? 

SOMETIMES I wonder why it .is that our computer market 
□ever witnesses new and innovative events! 

Has anyone ever drought, for example of organizing a spe¬ 
cial Shopping Season al Festival for computer products, in 
which all companies are invited to display .their hardware and 
software, at lower than the usual prices, all. in one place, 
which is as accessible to die public as a ‘flKi market also 
known to us in Jordan as "Souq AI Ethnayn.’" 

Really, I think somebody needs to pick up on this idea, 
which has a proven success record in neighboring countries. 

Many people might have pondered, this nation at one time 
or another, although as yet .none have put it into action! 

For some reason, die..Jordan Computet So ciety. ( JCS) 
doesn't initiate this kind of idea and neither do entrepreneurs, 
although there is -a dire need for a single comprehensive 
source of computer equipment and supplies which opens for a 
limited number of days or weeks, once or twice.a year. 

You could it Souq Al Combyoutur Al Sha'bee , mean¬ 
ing the Popular Computer Market _. 

A refined manifestation of this idea is what took place dur¬ 
ing the Dubai Shopping Festival in the United Arab Emirates. 
(UAE). Computer product suppliers all got together and 
decided to turn a main road in Dubai (Khaled Bin Al Waked 
Street) into Cyber Street, decorating it and setting it up in a 
way that offered an amazing world of walk-through bargain 
shops and stalls. 

' In fact, they expected it would bring in us much sales as 
the GTTEX Shopper- s Show— a major event which breaks 
records— and it did. - 

For around a month, the street glittered and show-cased all 
the best in end-user computer hardware and software prod¬ 
ucts. It was interesting :to note how much educational and 
home-use software was sold! That should say something to 
all our local companies, who seem, to be having difficulties 
getting their home software products across to a family 
audience. 

So. maybe we need a Cyber Street event in Jordan* to get ; 
our computer sector moving and to restore the enthusiasm in 
the end-user market!. - .. - 

Some would joke and say that we already have our Cyber 
Street in Amman, referring to Wasfi El ThI (Gardens) Street., 
which is full of computer and information technology compa¬ 
nies of all sizes! 

Of course, this helps, although'h does not really resemble 
the idea. The point is to create aseasonal event, which is well 
timed to coincide with buying seasons as for as computer 
products are concerned. It could take the form of an open-air 
event, in the Spring or Summer, somewhere in an open 
area— for example, in one of Amman's commercial districts 
(Jabal Al Hnsseui.-Sweifiyeh. Wasfi Al Tal Streetetc). Or 
it could be an inside event, organized very much like an exhi¬ 
bition. but with on-the-spot sales being the central theme. 

Jordanian.computer users will anticipate these events, and 
save up for them. Computer distributors and resellers will 
plan their schedules and inventory in such a way as to be able 
to provide excellent price discounts, and everybody will be 
pleased. . 

Of course, getting an event like this in motion will require 
cooperation from the proper authorities, especially if it's an 
outdoor event This could be in the form of making the process 
easier, exercising flexibility ui terms of arrangements involved, 
reducing licensing requirements or fees to a minimum and 
facilitating every other.issue l involved;.in order to ensure its 
success. The Jordan compute^ market isn't asking for a nation¬ 
wide shopping festival, we just want to insure that !a micro- 
shopping festival would be a success. [ 

. After all; we're all on the. 1 same rwam- we want our com¬ 
puter market'to grow.and gnteper, especially to the benefit of 
Jordan’s overall economy. ■ . 


Sporty 200 increases 
appeal of Rover range 


THE SPORTY, agile Rover 
200 has been launched in Jor¬ 
dan by the Jordan Automobile 
Company (JAO. 

Manufactured by Britain’s 
largest car manufacturer, Rover 
Group, the Rover 200 is the lat¬ 
est car to bear the distinctive 
Rover badge, adding a young, 
dynamic and sporty vehicle to 
the range of Rover 800 and 400 
vehicles already available in 
Jordan. 

Rover International's Middle 
East Regional Director Ken 
James said. "Rover Group is 
delighted that our partner in 
Jordan, the Jordan Automobile 
Company, has expanded the 
range of Rover cars in the 
Kingdom, thereby introducing 
the brand to a new generation 
of customers.” 

Rover has been al the fore¬ 
front of automobile production 
since the start of the cen¬ 
tury. developing and refin¬ 
ing an appearance unique 
to the company. The new 
Rover 200 series offers 
drivers new visual flair 
more significant than any 
previous Rover, with a 
low sporting stance and 
aggressive profile to 
underline its overall per¬ 
formance and quality. 

Powered by the award¬ 
winning K-series engine, 
the 1.4 liter sixteen-valve 
Rover 200 offers exceptional 
performance with impressive 
fuel economy. 

Outstanding agility is 
another essential ingredient of 
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the Rover 200’s appeal, with 
ingenious engineering and a 
torsion beam (H-frame} sus¬ 
pension that allows for excep- 
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tional handling and a very 
smooth ride. 

The interior of the new 
Rover 200 reflects the grace 
and exhilaration of the exterior. 
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with special trim materials and 
colors adding detail to the fas¬ 
cia. door casings and sears, 
along with a notably high ‘feel¬ 
good’ factor. 

Safety is paramount 
throughout all Rover 
cars, with top priority on 
primary and secondary 
safety, and testing well 
beyond mandatory legis¬ 
lation. Standard on the 
Rover 200, twin airbags 
are provided along with 
front seatbelt pre¬ 
tensioners. which work in 
combination to give the 
ultimate protection. Side 
intrusion beams have also 
been placed in all doors K> 
ensure maximum side impact 
protection. 

Nihad Zacharia. managing 
partner of JAC. said. "The 
Rover 200 is a superb 

I addition to a family of 
cars of exceptional 
quality and ability. An 
entry level vehicle to 
the wide range of 

Rover care, it neverthe¬ 
less offers the perfor¬ 
mance and safety syn¬ 
onymous with the 
Rover name." 

Rover provides a 
range of automobiles 
to suit all motoring 
requirements, from 
utility vehicles to fam¬ 
ily cars, all of which 
are suitable for use 
around the world. 
Whether a 4x4 vehicle 
\ ■ or a luxury saloon car. 
Rover represents a 
classic yet definitive 
style. ■ 
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IT’S OK TO STARE. REALLY. 


Once you've o u gh t sight of the new Rower 200 Series, it’s hud to take your eyes off 
it those carves demand an ^ ntin n 

Hie design is gr a cef ul, jet full of purpose. It looks stunning from any angle; and dif¬ 
ferent from any Rover you've ever seen before. It’s meant to be. We set out, tpim- simply, to 
create i Rover Kite no other 

A Rover which would surprise everyone with its dynamic, youthful looks. 


The Jordan Automobile Company 

Telephone 46S1J71 


Looks which Promise yon an almost indecent amount of Bbl Nor do its good looks 
smp outside. Open the door and you can see the graceful cunts echoed in the cabin; in die 
soft, c o o tide d farms of ehe-fesm 


The drivers seat 


styiisa went co great lengths to create an environment which 
offers as much pleasure to be m as it does to be seen in. 


Series 200 ; : 

Above all, its a rover. 
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